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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF LONGFELLOW’S 


1807, February 27th, Henrt Wadsworth,Longfellow born, at Port- 
laud, State of Maine; son of Stephen Longfeliiw, an eminent 
lawyer, and Member of Congress, and ZilpahJWads worth. 

1820, publishes his The Battle pf Lowells Pond in'the “Portland Gazette.” 

1821, passes the Entrance Examination of Bowdoin College. 

1822, begins attending College, 

1825, graduates with honours; and writes Native Writers as his ‘ class 
poem.’ , . 

1825, is offered the Professorship of Modern Languages at Bowdoin College. 

1826, May, proceeds to Europe to study.modern European languages; vis., 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 

1828, the degree of * Doctor of Laws’ conferred on him by Bowdoin College. 

1829, passes through England on his way home—visits Shakespeare’s native 
town. 

1829, September, enters upon the duties of his Professorship. 

1831, marries Mary Potter, daughter of Judge Potter of Portland. 

1833, publishes Coplas de Matvrigue (translations from the Spanish); and 
the first two numbers of Outre-Mer (= beyond the sea), a prose- work 
descriptive of his stay in Europe. 

1835, Professorship of Modern Languages and Belles Lettres at Harvard 
College is offered to Longfellow; and he proceeds to Europe the 
second time-studies Swedish, Finnish, Danish, and Dutch. In 
November, loses his wife in Kotterdam; she is commemorated in his 
Footsteps if Angels. 


'1836, December, begins work at Harvard. 

1839, publishes Hyperion , a prose romance describing his second tom 
in Europe; iso Voi-ees of the flight a volume of original poetry 
containing A Psalm of Life , Excelsior, and others of his best known 
short poems. 

1842, visits Europe ou account of his health, and writes Half of niy life 
is gone , and The J^elfry of Bruges. In October he returns, writing 
his Poems on Slavery on the voyage. vW 


marries Frances Appleton, daughter of Nathan Appleton, ajaemtaii 
merchant of Boston. (She is the original of Mary Ashbur^ afe pe 
' heroine of Hyperion) ; publishes The Spmish Student, a dEajjMr,,. 
1845, edits Poets and Poetry of Europe, a book of specimens: and 
tions; and The Belfry of Bruges and Other Peemau^ 

4847, Evangeline is published. ' ^ 


1849 T fpublishei^&m^^, a novel. ’ ,, « 

1850, publishes The Seaside and the Fireside, a.v^pSe of poems. 

1851, publishes The Golden Legend, a lyric draA 
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1354, reigns his Professorship. 

1855|*publifches Hiawatha. 

1868, publishes The Courtship of Miles St (indish. 

1859, Harvard confers the degree of ‘ Doctor of Laws/ 

1861, his wife is accidentally burned to death. 

1863, publishes Tales of a Way tide Ian. 

JI66, publisba#^7b?r<?r <k Lvee, a small volume of poems. 

1867, publishes his translation of Dante's Dimia Cemmedia. 

1868, publishes j. he New England Tragedies. Visits Europe for the fourth time, 

1869, has the degree of * Doctor of Laws' conferred by Cambridge; and 
of * Doctor of Civil Law* by Oxford. 

1871, publishes The Divine Tragedy . 

187?*, publishes Christ v y, a great work, composed of The Divine Tragedy, 
The Golden Legend, and The New England Tragedies ; (this was 
always regarded by Longfellow as his greatest work—it had 
occupied his mind for thirty years—much in the same, way as 
Milton’s was with Paradise Lost) : also Three Boohs of Song.- 
187% publishes Aftermath; elected member [of the Russian Academy of 
TScience. 

1876, publishes The Masque of Pmdora and Other Poems . 

1877, elected member <5i the Spanish Academy. 

1878, publishes Keramos and Other Poems. 

1880, publishes Ultima Thule, a collection of poems, intended by Long¬ 
fellow to be his last work. 

188% March, wrote The Bells cf San- Bias , a sonnet on the death of 
President Garfield. 

188% March 24, Longfellow died. (He had five children, two sons, and 
three daughters). 

All the many sounds of nature 

Borrowed sweetness from bis singing ; , \ 

All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music.— Hiawatha. 

“Asa raa* Longfellow was almost perfect, as much so as it is ever given 
to human nature to be. A man in intellect and courage, yet without conceit 
or bravado; a woman in sensibility and tenderness, yet without shrinking, 
or weakness; a saint in purity of life and devot^S&f heart, yet without 
asceticism or religiosity; a knight-errant in hatreaCf wrong and con¬ 
tempt of baseness, yet without self-righteousness or cynicism; a prince in 
dignity and courtesy, yet without formality* or condescension; a poet in * 
thought and feeling, yet without jealousy or affectation; a scholar in tastes 
*40 habits, yet without aloofness or bookishness; a dutiful son, a lov|ng 
husband, a judicious father, a trusty friend, a useful citizen, and an 
enthusiastic patWC—he united in his strong transparent humanity almost 
every virtue undef heaven, A thoroughly healthy, well-balanced nature,^ 
accepting life as it came with all its joys and sorrows, and living it bt&uti- 
fully and hopefully, without ottnker and without uncharity. No mail ever 
lived more completely in the light than Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,”— 
Davidson. 



Even as a student Longfellow felt drawn towards literature ; while 
still at College he wrote to his father—■“ I most eagerly aspire after future 
eminence in literature; my whole soul bums ardently for it, and every 
earthly thought centres in it” With these aspirations, feeling that he 
had the ‘ vision and the faculty divine’, Longfellow won eminence as prose- 
writer, as translator, and as poet. His visit to Europe immediately after 
his College career, while enlarging his intellectual horizon, turned his 
mind to the poetry of the Old World: and we find that he did scarcely any 
work which might be called American till the writing of Evangeline, 
This poem though fohnded on German models (particularly on Goethe’s 
Hermann and Dorothea) deals with an American subject, and describes 
American scenery, and abounds with allusions to American characteristics, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes remarks— 11 Of the longer poems of our chief singer, 
I should not hesitate to select Evangeline as the masterpiece, and Jmnik 
the general verdict of opinion would confirm my choice. The GeSnan 
model, which it follows in its measure and the character of its story, was 
itself suggested by au earlier idyll. If Dorothea was the mother of 
Evangeline, Luise was the mother of Dorothea. And what a beautiful 
creation is the Acadian maiden l From the first line of the poem, we 
read as we would float down a broad and placid river, murmuring softly 
against its banks, heaven over it, and the glory of the unspoiled wilderness 
all around.” 

2. Historical basis of the pQem. In 1713, Nova Scotia (then 
called Acadia or Acadie) was ceded to Great Britain by the French. The 
wishes of the inhabitants seem to have been little consulted in the change, 
and they were, with great difficulty, induced to take the oaths of fidelity 
"to the British Government. In 1754 war'having again broken out between 
the British and French in Canada, the Acadians were accused of having 
assisted the French from whom they were descended. The British Govern¬ 
ment, in 1755, sent a force under Monckton and Winslow to .Nova, Scotia, 
with orders to disperse the Acadians. Winslow summoned the inhabitants 
to a meeting, informed them that their lands and goods were forfeited to 
the British Crown: t^^were then deported in ships to distant colonies. 
Every care was taken to keep the members of the same families together; 
in the great confusion, however, some few cases of separation did occur; 
♦and the story of Evangeline isjfcunded on one of these. Longfellow bales 
his historical details on Haliburton’s An Historical and Statistical Aeetm& 
of Hova Scotia : subsequent investigators, however, have detected certam" 
minor errors in Haliburton regarding dates and a few facts—these will -be 
noticed in the notes. Longfellow’s characters are of course fictitious , with 
4he exception of Ren6 Leblanc, the ‘ notary-public.’ 

3; How^the poem originated. Mrs. Ashburton, a French 
Canadian lady related the story of Evangeline to the Rev. H. S. Conolly, 
the rector of a church in Boston. Mr. Conolly related the story to Long- 
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fellow anil to Hawthorne, the novelist; the latter not being inclined to use 
if. Longfellow said be would write a poem on it. The following extracts 
from Longfellow's Diary are interesting— 114 November 28th, 1845, set 
about ‘Gabrielis.* my idyll in hexameters, in earnest. I do not mean to 
let a day go by without adding something to it, if it be but a single line. 
Felton and Sumner are both doubtful of the measure. To me, it seems the 
tally one for such a poem.” w December 4th, 1845; I know not .what name to 
give my new poem, Sshall it be 1 Gafcrielle, 7 or * Celestine,’ or ‘ Evangeline 1 ?” 
“ February 27th, 1847: Evangeline is ended. I wrote the last lines this 
morning.” 

4- Sources Of the poem. The story related by Conolly to 
Hawthorne is given by the latter thus— 41 Conolly heard from a French 
Canadian a story of a young couple in Acadie. On their marriage-day 
nil the men of the Province were summoned to assemble in the church to 
hear a proclamation. When assembled, they were all seized and shipped 
olf, to be distributed through New England,—among them the new 
bridegroom. His bride set offtn search of him—wandered about New 
England all her life-time, and at last, when she was old, she found her 
bridegroom on his death-bed. The shock was so great that it killed her 
likewise.” As stated already Longfellow’ depended on Haliburton’s book for 
the historical details (Hali burton bed drawn largely from the Abb6 Raynal’s 
account of the French settlers in Acadia). Winslow himself had written an 
account of the expedition which resulted in the dispersion of the Acadians. 
With regard to the topographical details in the second part of the poem 
the following extracts from Longfellow’s journal indicate the source— 
“ December 15th, 1846, I see a diorama of the Mississippi advertised. 
This comes very apropos. The river comes to me instead of my going to 
the river; and as it is to flow through the pages of the poem, I look upon this 
as a special benediction,” “December 19th—Went to see Banvard’s* 
moving diorama of the Mississippi. One seems to be sailing down the 
great stream, and sees the boats, and the sandbanks crested with cotton¬ 
wood and the bayous by moonlight” “January 7th, 1847—Went to the 
Library and got Watson's Annals of Philadelphia and the Historical 
Collections of Pennsylvania. Also Darby’s Geographical Description of 
' Louisiana. These books must help me through the last part of Evangeline 
so far as facts and local colouring go.” We are also told by himself the 
locality whieb suggested the concluding scene of the poem. “ I 'was 
passing down Spruce Street (in Philadelphia) one day toward my hotel, 
after a walk, when my attention was attracted to a large building with 
beautiful trees about it, inside of a high enclosure (this was the Pennysl- 
vania Hospital). I walked along until I came to the great gate, and then 
stepped inside, and looked carefully over the place. The charming picture 
oI lawn, flower-beds, and shade which it presented, made an impression 
Which has never left me; and when I came to write Evangeline, I placed 
the final scene, the meeting between Evangeline and Gabrielle and the 
death, at tbe poor-house; and the burial, in an old Catholic graveyard not 
far away, which I found by chance in another of my walks.” 

v 5* The character and structure of the poem, As already 
stated Evangeline Is founded on German models. Devey in his Com¬ 
parative Estimate of Modem English Poets, says“ Evangeline, which is 
deservedly one of the most popular poenjjp of the age, manifests deep 
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pathetic force and wonderful power of scene-painting:, with a perfect 
•adherence to nature in the development of character and the manifestation 
of incident. The tale is simple, but there is an epic completeness about 
it which belongs to few of Longfellow’s productions. As a story illus¬ 
trative of the gigantic force of affection amidst the trials to which it is 
subjected in this world, the poem is greater than Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 
For, Longfellow’s materials are fewer and turned to greater account. The 
pity and emotional sympathy it excites is broader and more profound. The 
poem is also full of spiritual radiance. Evangeline herself blends the purity 
of the sweetest of Raphael's Madonnas with the fervour and enduring love 
of the most tender of Correggio’s Magdalenes. Earthly affection in her is 
radiated with all the splendours of divine love. The pursuit of a human 
object intensifies the angelic qualities of her nature. It is a natural 
sequel to such a story that Evangeline does not recover Gabrielle until 
about to wing his flight to the skies. Her love, then, for Gabrielle becomes 
identified with her longing for heaven itself. Evangeline may, therefore, 
be regarded as the apotheosis of human affection ; as such, it contains a 
high moral lesson, and becomes a medium of deep philosophy. Human 
nature, from what it contains of the God-like, must always lift us above 
the perishable. The virgin instincts of the soul defy the revolutions of 
space atfd time. Human love, instead of being an obstacle, may become 
the best preparatory school for divjjae love, into which it may become 
absorbed, as a river by the ocean. Longfellow’s Evangeline ennobles, in 
the sphere of suffering, the feminine nature, quite as much as Dante’s 
Beatrice in that of enjoyment. If it be of a lower order of poetic 
creation, it is all the more likely to be more generally appreciated, and 
therefore to become a more practical instrument in the elevation of 
humanity.” 

» 

Gilfillan, in his Galleries of Literary Portraits, observes:—“As a work 
of art, Evangeline is superior to all that Longfellow has written in verse. 
Nothing can be more truly conceived or more tenderly expressed than the 
picture of that primitive Nova Scotia ; and its warm-hearted, hospitable, 
happy, and pious inhabitants. We feel the air of the 4 Fore-world’ around 
us. The light of the Golden Age—itself joy, music, and poetry—is shining 
above. There are evenings of summer or autumn tide so exquisitely 
beautiful, so complete in their own charm, that the entrance of the moon 
is felt almost as a painful and superfluous addition; it is like a candle 
dispelling the weird darkness of a twilight room. * So we feel at first as if 
Evangeline, when introduced, were an excess of loveliness—an amiable 
eclipser of all surrounding beauties. But even as the moon, by-and-by, 
vindicates her intrusion, and creates her own ‘ holier day,’ so with the 
delicate and lovely heroine of this simple story—she becomes the centre 
of the entire scene. She is that noblest of characters, a lady in grain. 
She has borrowed her motions and attitudes from the wind-bent trees; her 
looks have kindled at the stars ; her steps she has unwittingly learned from 
the moving shadows of the clouds. On her way home from Confession, 

* When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisiteuansSc.* 

Thus should all lives be led, all steps tuned. It seems almost cruel in 
the poet to try her so painfully, and to send her to seek her sole redress in 
heaven.” 
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' The poem is weak in character-painting’ (except in the case of the 
heroine, who stands out as one of the most perfect types of womanhood) ; 
it is not evenlv sustained throughout; the second part being somewhat 
weaker, and lienee, tedious; some beautiful passages are marred by far- 
fi^cbed conceits. 

' 6. The metre Of the poem. The metre in which Evangeline 
i« written is very unusual in English verse—being an adaptation of the 
classical hexameter verse, the metre in which Homer’s Iliad and Vergil’s 
JEWWtf are written. Classical metrification depended on the quantity of 
syllables; t\f„ on their length ; syllables being regarded as tong or short ; 
thus in Tamil in the word *568 loj the first syllable is shorty while in sirotiib, 
ifc is tong ; this length or shortness is quite irrespective of accent, or 
emphasis ; for a Tamil poet may put the words SffOih, and & ITsold } in such 
a position that, the stress of the voice may be on either of the syllables, 
the first syllable in each word continuing short and tong* . In English 
there is no such thing as quantity ; hence English metrification is purely 
a matter of accents—each English word is pronounced with the accent on 
a certain syllable—this accentuation is not a question of choice, but is 
fixed by current usage; and an English poet must use his words just as 
they are pronounced in English prose; e.g., the present English usage 
•decides that we must pronounce the,word secure with the accent on the 
second syllable; and no English versifier would dream of using the word 
> In suc| a position in his verse that the accent may come on the first 
* syllable. Thus quantity and accent are things totally different not in 
degree but in kind. But suppose we attempt to write secure in Tamil, it 
would be which, while ensuring the length of the second syllable, 

does net prerent ihe accent coming on the first; hence, because quantity 
in a limited way may represent accent, some English versifiers have 
attempted to write English verse in classical metres. Evangeline is 
the best example of a successful attempt in this direction. Long¬ 
fellow had experimented with the hexameter four years before he 
wrote Evangeline, in his translation ( Children of the Lord's Supper) from 
a Swedish poem; and remarked in his preface—“ I have preserved even the 
measure, that inexorable hexameter, in which, it must be confessed, the 
motions of the English muse are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to 
the music of his chains.* He nsed it also in his poem. To the Driving 
Cloud. The earliest attempt to adopt this classical metre into English 
verse was made by Sir Philip Sidney; but the attempt was not successful. 
Southey was more fortunate—he used it in his A Vision of Judgment . The 
only other long poem written in this metre is. The Doikie of Toper-na- 
Vuolich, by Clough, who acknowledged that it was Longfellow’s success in 
Evangeline that led him to adopt it, Of course, Longfellow’s choice of the 
hexameter drew forth much hostile criticism at first; but gradually the 
hostility died down except with the class of hyper-classical critics, and 
the greatest names in American criticism spoke favourably of the attempt. 
dames Russell Lowell, in his A Table for Critics refers to Evangeline in 
the following lines {the last two lines are also a good criticism of tho 
pomitseff)— 

“ Pm not over-fond of Greek metres in English, 

To me rime’s a gain, eo it be not too jinglish, 
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And your modern hexameter versos are no more 
Like Greek opes than sleek Hr. Pope is like Homer, 

But set that aside, and ’tis truth that I speak, 

Had Theocritus written in English, not Greek, 

I believe that his exquisite sense would scarce change a line 
In that rare, tender, virgin-like pastoral Evangeline. 

That’s not ancient or modern, its place is apart 
Where time has no sway, in the realm of pnre Art, 

’Tis a shrine of retreat from earth’s hubbub and strife 
As quiet and chaste as the author’s own life.” 

The classical hexayietor is, as the name indicates, a line of six feet; as 
the foot called the dactyl predominates, it is generally called dactylic hexa¬ 
meter ; the only other foot employed in this verse is the spondee. A 
dactyl is a three syllabled foot, the first syllable of which is long and the 
other two short; it may be exemplified by the English word beautiful ; and 

- \j o 

it would be marked, beautiful; a spondee is a two syllabled foot, both the 

syllables of which are long ; e.g., ocean, marked, ocean. The first four took 
may be either dactyls or spondees, the ffth foot must' be a dactyl and the 
sixth a spondee ; very rarely the ffth foot is a spondee^ in which case that 
line is called a spmdaic line. The e&sura (literally, a cutting », a natural ; 
pause of the voice in reading, generally occurs in the middle of the third 
foot. The marking of the scansion, of course, differs in Classical and 
English verse. For instance, taking a line from the verses quoted from' 
Lowell, we would scan it thus— 

Where tirn'e | has do sway, | in the re&lm [ of pnre A'rt. 

The metre being called Anapaestic tetrameter , The way in which syllables 
are marked in clasiscal scansion, has already been given. Taking any 
three lines from Evangeline the scansion would be marked thus— 

- U V - U u - - - V U - \.r KJ - - 

Bearded with | moss, and in | garments | green, |j indis 1 tinct in the | twilight, 

—■ — — i. o-- — v o — u u — — 

Men whose | lives glided | on like [ rivers || that \ water the | woodlands. 

- K) KJ - O KJ - U O - Kj KJ - O U - - 

Naught but tra | diton re | mainsllof the 1 beautiful [ village of | Grand-Pre. 

The caesura is marked || All peculiarities in the scansion will be 
noticed in the notes. No other poem of his gave Longfellow so much 
trouble in writing : he used to say—“ Evangeline is so easy for you to read, 
because it was so hard for me to write ” The necessity for varying the 
position of the casnra, to avoid monotony, and the dearth of spondees in 
English, were the two chief metrical difficulties with which be had to 
contend. 'The following line is regarded as a perfect hexameter, 

- KJ KJ - - "T ’ ’ — - U VI — 

Chanting the | Huudreth I Psalm—1| that | grand old | Puritan | anthem. 

The worst line is generally accepted to be the following, 

Children’s | children j sat on his [ knee||and | heard his great { watch tick. 

7. Criticism. Gilfillan says“ The distinguishing qualities of 
Longfellow seem to he beauty of imagination, delicacy of taste, wide 
sympathy, and mild earnestness, expressing themselves sometimes in form^ 
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of quaint an«l fantastic fancy, but always in chaste and simple language. 
His imagination sympathizes more with the correct, the classical, and the 
refined, than with the rude, the tierce, and the terrible shapes of things. 
The scenery Ue describes best is the storied Rhine, the golden glories of 

t lie Indian summer, the environs of the old Nova Scotian village, or the wide, 
mowing prairie. The magic he wields, though soft is true and strong. 
If not a prophet torn by a secret, and uttering it in wild tumultuous 
strains, he is a genuine poet who has sought for and found inspiration now 
in the story and scenery of his own country, now in the lays and legends 
of other lands.” 

Eric Robertson, in the ‘ Great Writers’ series observes“ Compared 
with the other great poets of America—Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Whit¬ 
tier, and Whitman—Longfellow is seen to suffer, in certain points. 
He had not Bryant's depth of feeling for ancient history or for 
external nature. The moral ether which Emerson inhaled upon the peaks 
of thought was too rare for Longfellow. Morality to Emerson was the 
very breath of existence; to Longfellow it was a sentiment. Poe’s best 
poetic efforts arc evidence of an imagination more completely self-sufficient 
than Longfellow's was. In the best of Whittier’s poems the pulse of 
human sympathy beats more strongly than in any of Longfellow’s songs. 
Still more unlike Longfellow’s sentimentality is the universal range of 
Whitman's manly, outspoken kinsmanship with all living things. We 
feel that in thc.se points Longfellow comes short. How then has he out¬ 
distanced those men so easily 1 By virtue of his artistic eclecticism. He 
not the single-minded priest of nature that Bryant was; but he took 
the words out of Bryant’s lips, and sang them in a hundred measures. 
He lowered Emerson’s philosophical Puritanism to the capacity of toilers 
in the street; Emerson may have aimed, like Goethe, at being 1 humanity's 
lugh-priost’—Longfellow was content to be humanity’s city missionary, so 
long as the common people heard him gladly. Although he was not of 
heroic mould, he was at least twenty times a nobler man than Poe, with a 
fund of miscellaneous culture, and a knowledge of human nature that in 
the long run more than compensated for any inferiority his imagination 
presented in comparison with Poe’s brightest inspirations. He had not 
the keenness of Poe’s artistic sensibility, yet it can at least he said of him 
that he would have scorned the atrocious, if rare, faults that so disfigure 
Poe’s writings in verse. The same width of learning in matters of general 
culture, to which allusion has just been made, gave Longfellow an appeal 
to far larger audiences than those tliat Whittier can attract; and by his 
gracious choice of subjects, and his treatment of these in almost every 
funu of verse dear to the people, Longfellow has of course laid himself out 
—and successfully—to win a hearing where Whitman, with all his boasted 
filing for democracy, is looked upon as an intellectual Coriolanus, 
contemptuous and uncouth* 

To reach purely sensuous beauty, or abstract intellectual beauty of a 
still more exquisite sort, is to be a Keats or a Shelly, at least, if not to be 
a Shakespeare; arid it is not necessary to give Longfellow equal rank as 
an artist with Keats or Shelley. But much as we must reverence and 
rejoice in the more purely artistic work of men like these, the world still 
n«,*is pilots of another sort to warm ordinary blood. The facts of ordinary 
homely life—our cradling, our childish sorrows, our youthful temptations, 
the struggle* of maturity, the helpfulness of friends, the decay and regrets' 
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of old age, the daily deeds of Death—most we not ever have new poets to 
sing about these things to us, and hearten us for our work 2 Could Keats 
and Shelley have done much with these themes, had they tried ? Let it be 
admitted that Longfellow almost totally lacked the higher imagination 
that is the originally creative and sustaining power in poetry: we musil 
still give him credit for a wondrously fertile fancy. Along with this 
pure fancy, he possessed a curiously happy facility in selecting un¬ 
common ' aspects of common themes ; and furthermore, in a few of his 
ballads—in his Evangeline, in his Hiawatha —he laid hold of very 
uncommon themes. Most of these themes, common or uncommon, he 
embellished by his fancy with such a wealth of tender and beautiful say¬ 
ings, that in every civilized land his verses have become household 
favourities, permeating the lives of rising generations. It is idle to say 
that such an achievement could be wrought by talent of a commonplace 
order. He who has written verses that are committed to heart by millions 
for the gladdening of their lives, must have written much that is true 
poetry; and although he is not necessarily among the greatest poets of the 
world, he is incontestably a great benefactor and a great man.” 

8. Summary of the poem. The poem begins with a description 
of Acadie and the village of Grand-Pre. The principal inhabitants are 
described—Benedict Bellefontaine, a well-to-do farmer, and Basil Lajeun- 
esse the blacksmith, and a great friend of the farmer’s, the village priest 
and Beng Leblanc, the notary-public. 

Evangeline, daughter of Bellefontaine, and Gabrielle, son of Lajeun- 
esse are accepted lovers—-the betrothal is described—while the festi¬ 
vities were proceeding, next day, the summons comes for all the men 
of the village to assemble in the church, For four days the men are kept 
prisoners in the church. On the fifth day they are marched down to the 
beach and hurried on board the Transports with their families, being 
allowed to take only such of their property as they could hastily snatch 
away; and in the confusion the members of some families were separated. 

Overcome with grief Evangeline’s father dies. Basil, Gabrielle, and 
Evangeline are placed in different ships and are landed in different parts 
of South America. For many years Evangeline wanders all over the 
country seeking for Gabrielle. In one of her journeys her boat is moored 
near a village in which she is told that Gabrielle and his father are living: 
that night her boat passes that of her lover, who tired of life, sets out 
on a hunting expedition to the Western Prairies. She hears of his depar¬ 
ture ; and accompanied by Basil, she follows him. 

After a long and fruitless search she arrives at the foot of the rocky 
mountains, where she finds a mission and hears from the priest that a 
short time before Gabrielle had left to go into the northern wilds, and 
intended to return in the autumn. Evangeline entreats the priest to 
let her stay there till then, and Basil returns to his village. After long 
and patient waiting Evangeline hears that Gabrielle will not return, but 
had gone farther still into the wilds. 

Leaving the mission along With some guides returning to the great 
lakes of the St. Lawrence she continued her search, and on arriving at 
Gabrielle’s but finds it deserted and in ruins. 
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For long years she pursues her search, and at last becomes as Sister 
of Mercy in Pennsylvania. Here she lives for many years, engaged in 
works of love and kindness—a dreadful pestilence breaks out in the city, 
and she finds her lover in one of the hospitals, stricken down by the fever, 
fbey reeogniz? each other; and Gabrielle die; on her bosom—while she 
meekly bows her head in death murmuring, “ Father, I thank thee.” 


Note .~-The text is printed from the “ Author’s Complete Edition,” 
published by Messrs. Kentledge and Sons. Variations from this text are 
given in foot-notes,— E, IF. 
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This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 
the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbour- 5 
ing ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 
forest. 

This is the forest primeval; hut where are the hearts 
that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the 
voice of the huntsman ? 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian 
farmers,— 

Hen whose lives glided on like rivers that water the wood- 10 

lands, 

Darkened by shadows of earth, hut reflecting an image of 
heaven? ^ 

Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever 
departed! 

Scfttteredlike'dust and -leaves, when the mighty blasts of 
October 

Seize them* and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far 
o’er the ocean. 

Naught-but tradition remains of the beautiful village of 15 
! Grand-PrA 
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Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and 
is patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion, 

List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the 
forest; 

List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 

PAST THE FIRST. 

I 

Ik the Acadian land, on the shores ctf the Basin of Minas, 20 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pre 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the 
eastward, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to Socks without 
number. 

Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with 
labour incessant, 

Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons the 25 
flood-gates 

Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the 
meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and 
cornfields 

Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain; and away to 
the northward 

Blomidoo rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the moun¬ 
tains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty 30 
Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station 
descended. 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian 
village. 

Strongly built fere the houses, with frames of oak and of 

chestnut, 
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Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign o£ 
the Henries. 

Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; and gables 35 
projecting 

Over the basement below protected and shaded the door¬ 
way. 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly 
the sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the 
chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 

Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 40 

Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within 
doors 

Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the 
songs of the maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the 
children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless 
them. 

Reverend walked he among them; and np rose matrons 45 
and maidens, 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate 
welcome. 

Then came the labourers home from the field, and serenely 
the sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the 
' belfry 

Softly the Angelas sounded, and over the roofs of the 
village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascend- 50 
iag, 

Rose from a hnndred hearths, the homes of peace and 
contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers, — 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free 
from 
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Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of 
republics. 

Heiiher locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their 55 
windows; 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the 
owners; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abund¬ 
ance. 

Somewbatapart from the village,andnearer the Basin of 
Minas, 

Benedict Bellefoniaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Fre, 

Dweltonbisgoodlyacres; and with him, directing his house- 60 

hold, 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the 
village. 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy 
winters; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered wifchsnow- 
fiakes; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown 
as the oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 65 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by the wayside, 

Blaok,yethow softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade 
of her tresses! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of Hue that feed in the 
meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noon¬ 
tide 

FlagonB of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the 70 
maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from 
ite turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his 
hyssop 
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Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings npon 
them, 

Down the long street, sbe passed, with her chaplet of 
beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Borman cap, and her kirfcle o£ bine, and the . 75. 
ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an 
heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long gene- 
rations. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after 
confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction 80 
npon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
mnsio. 

Firmly hnilded with rafters of oak, the honse of the 
farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a 
shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 
around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a 85 
footpath 

Led through aa orchard wide, and disappeared in the 
meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a 
penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the road¬ 
side, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of 
.Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well 90 
with its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the 
horses. 
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Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the 
barns and the farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his 
feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the 95 
selfsame 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. 

In each one 

Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a 
staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft. 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent 100 
inmates 

Murmuring everof love; while above in the variant breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of muta¬ 
tion. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand- 
Pie 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his 
household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his 105 
missal. 

Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest 
devotion; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem 
of her garment! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended, 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the Bound of her 
footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker 110 
of iron; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Bolds* grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he 
whispered 
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Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the Blacksmith, 115 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honoured of all 
men; 

For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and 
nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 
people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest 
childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father 120 
Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, bad taught 
them their letters 

Oat of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church 
and the plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson com¬ 
pleted, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the Black¬ 
smith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold 125 
him 

Take in bis leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a play¬ 
thing, 

Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire 
of the cart-wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering 
darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every 130 
cranny and crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the labouring 
bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the 
ashes, 
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Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the 
chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hill-side bounding, they glided away o’er the 135 
meadow. 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous Dests on the 
rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the 
swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its 
fledglings; 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 
swallow! 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were 140 
children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 
morning, 

Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought 
into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a 
woman. . 

** Sunshine of St. Eulalie” was she called; for that was the 
sunshine, 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards 145 
with apples; 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight 
and abundance, . 

Filling it full of* love and the ruddy faces of children. 

II. 

Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder 
and longer, 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice- 150 
bound 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

♦For cf the latest edition reads mfh* ■ 
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Harvests Were gathered in; and wild with the winds of 
September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the 
angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their 155 
honey 

Till the hives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the far of the 
foxes. 

Such was the advent of autamn. Then followed that 
beautiful season 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Sammer of All- 
Saints. 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; 160 
and the landscape 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless he&rb 
of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony 
blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm¬ 
yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy-air, and the cooing of pigeons, 165 

All were snbdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the 
great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapours 
around him; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the 
forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with man- 176 
ties and jewels. 

Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection and 
stillness. 
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Day with its harden and heat had departed, and twilight 
descending 

Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds 
to the homestead. 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on 
each other, 

And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of 175 
evening. 

Foremost, bearing the hell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved 
from her collar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating Socks from 
the seaside, 

Where was their favourite pasture. Behind them followed 180 
the watch-dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his 
instinct, 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers; 

Begent of Socks was he when the shepherd slept; their 
protector 

When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, 185 
the wolves howled. 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the 
marshes. 

Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odour. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and 
their fetlocks, 

While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous 
saddles, 

Printed with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of 190 
crimson, 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with 
blossoms. 

Patiently stood $he cows meanwhile, and yielded their udders 
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Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular 
cadence 

Into the sounding pail the foaming streamlets descended. 

LowiDgof cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the 195 
farm-yard, 

Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into stillness; 

Heavily closed, with a creaking* sound, the valves of 
theharn-doors, 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 

Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the 
farmer 

Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the 200 
smoke-wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind 
him. 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fan¬ 
tastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 
darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-chair 

Laughed in the flickering light; and the pewter plates on 205 
the dresser 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the 
sunshine. 

Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christ¬ 
mas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian 
* vineyards. 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 210 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the comer behind 
her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 
shuttle, 


* Jarring, 
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While the monotonous drone of tire wheel, like the drone 
of a bagpipe, 

Followed the old man’s song, and united the fragments 
together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals 215 
ceases, 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at 
the altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the 
clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, sud¬ 
denly lifted, 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung hack on its 
hinges. 

Benedictknew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the Black- 220 
smith. 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with 
him. 

“ Welcome! ” the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps pans- 
ed on the threshold, 

M Welcome, Baail, my friend! Come, take tby place on the 
settle 

Clone by the chimney-side, which is always empty without 
thee; 

Take from, the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of 225 
tobacco; 

Never so mack thyself art thou as when through the curling 

Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face 
gleams 

Bound and red as the harvest moon through the mist of 
the marshes.” 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the 
Blacksmith, 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside:— 230 

4* Benedict BcHdontaine, thou best ever tby jest and thy 
ballad! 
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Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are filled 
with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horse¬ 
shoe.” 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that E vangeline brought 235 
him 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly 
continued : — 

“ Four days now are passed since the English ships at their 
anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon pointed 
against us. 

What their design may be is unknown; but all are com¬ 
manded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s 240 
mandate 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas! in the mean¬ 
time 

Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people.” 

Then made answer the farmer:—“ Perhaps some friendlier 
purpose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in 
England 

By the untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted, 245 

And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle 
' and children.” 

u Hot so thinketh the folk in the village,” said, warmly, the 
blacksmith, 

Shaking his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he 
continued:— 

“Louisboorgis not forgotten, nor Beansejour, nor Port 
Eoyal. 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its out- 250 
skirts, 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 
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Arms hare been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all 
kinds ; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe 
of the mower.'* 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial 
farmer:— 

41 Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our floeks and our 255 
cornfields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 

Than were our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s 
cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 
sorrow 

Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the night of the 
contract. 

Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the 260 
Tillage 

Strongly have built them and well; and, breaking the glebe 
round about them, 

Filled the bam with hay, and the house with food for a 
twelve-month. 

Rene Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and 
inkhorn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our 
children ?” 

Ab apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her 265 
lover's, 

Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had 
spoken. 

And as they died on his lips the worthy notary entered* 

III 

Bsht like a labouring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 

Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary 
public; 

Shocks at yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 270 

Over bis shoulders; his forehead was high ; and glasses 
with horn bows 
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Sat astride on bis nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 

Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his great 
watch tick. 

Four long years in the times of the war had he languished 275 
a captive, 

Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of the 
English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but * patient, and simple, and child¬ 
like. 

He was beloved by all, but most of all by tbe children; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garon in the forest, 280 

And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horses. 

And of the white Lefciche, the ghost of a child who unchrist¬ 
ened 

Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of 
children; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nut- 285 
shell, 

And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and 
horseshoes, 

With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 

Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the Black¬ 
smith, 

Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his 
right hand, 

a Father Leblanc,” he exclaimed, “thou hast heard the 290 
talk in the village, 

And, perchance, canst tell ns some news of these ships and 
their errand.” 

Then with modest demeanour made answer the notary 
public,— 

“ Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the 
wiser; 
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And what tbeix' errand may be I know not better than 
others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 295 

Brings them here, for we are at peace; and why then molest 
ns ?*' 

“ God’s name!” sboated the hasty and somewhat irascible 
blacksmith; 

11 Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore ? 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the 
strangest V 9 

But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary 300 
public,— 

“Ifan is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 

Triumphs; and well I remember a story that off e n consoled me 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port 
Royal” 

This was the old man’s favourite tale, and he loved to 
repeat it. 

Whenever * neighbours complained that any injustice was 305 
done them. 

** Once in act ancient city, whose name I no longer 
remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left 
hand. 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice 
presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the 310 
people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the 
balance, 

HftTiag no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine 
above them. 

Bat m the coarse of time the laws of the land were 
corrupted; 


* When Ms, 
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Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppress¬ 
ed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman's 315 
palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. 

She, after form of trial, condemned to die on the scaffold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 320 

La! o'er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the 
thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from 
its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the 
balance, 

And in tbe hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was 325 
inwoven." 

Silenced, bnt not convinced, when the story was ended, the 
blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no 
language; 

All his thoughts congealed into lines on his face, as the 
vapours 

Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the 
winter. 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 330 

Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home¬ 
brewed ' 

Rut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the 
village of Grand-Pre; 

While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and 
inkhom, 

Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the . 
parties, 

Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sbeep and in 335 
cattle. 


c 
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Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were 
completed, 

And the great seal of the law was set like a snn on the 
margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 

Three times the old man's fee in solid pieces of silver; 

And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the 340 
bridegroom, 

Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and 
departed, 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside, 

Till EvaDgelinebrought the draught-board out of its corner. 

Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old 345 
men 

Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre, 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made 
in the king-row. 

Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window's 
embrasure, 

Sat the lovers and whispered together, beholding the moon 
rise 

Over ihB pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows. 350 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. 

Thus passed the evening away. Anon the bell from the 
belfry 

Bang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and 
straightway 

Bose the guests and departed j and silence reigned in the 355 
household. 

Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the door¬ 
step 

Lingered Jong in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with 
gladness. 
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Carefully then "were covered the embers that glowed on the 
hearthstone, 

And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 

Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 360 

Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face - of the 
maiden. 

Silent she passed through * the hall, and entered the door 
of her chamber. 

Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and 
its clothes-press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully 365 
folded 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 

This wasthe preciousdower she wonldbring to her husband 
in marriage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a 
housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and 
radiant moonlight 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, 370 
till the heart of the inaiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of 
the ocean. 

Ah 1 she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 

leaked snow-white fee ton the gleaming floor of her chamber! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the 
orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp 375 
and her shadow. 

Tet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of 
sadness 

Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the 
moonlight 

Plitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment. 


* Omitted. 
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And, as she gazed from the window', she saw serenely the 
moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her 380 
footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent jonng Ishmael wandered with 
Hagar! 


IT. 

PiiEASANTiTrose next mom the sun on the village of Grand- 
Pre; 

Pleasantly gleamed in the soft sweet air the Basin of Minas, 

Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were riding 
at anchor. 

Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labour 385 

Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the 
morning 

Now from the conntry around, from the farms and the 
neighbouring hamlets, 

Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. ' 

Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the 
young folk 

Made the bright air brighter, as np from the numerous 390 
meadows, 

Where no path could he seen but the track of wheels in 
the greensward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the 
highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village, all sounds of labour were 
silenced. 

Thronged were the streets with people; and noisy groups 
at the house-doors 

Sat in the cheerful sud, and rejoiced and gossiped together. 395 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and 
feasted; 

Fer with this simple people, who lived like brothers to¬ 
gether. 
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All things were held in common, and what one had was 
another’s. 

Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abund¬ 
ant : 

For Evangeline sfcoocj among the guests of her father ; 400 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome 
and gladness 

Fell from her beautiful lips and blessed the cup as she gave 
it. 

Under the open shy, in the odorous air of the orchard, 

Bending with*golden fruit,was spread the feast of betrothal. 

There in the shade of the porch were the priest and the 405 
notary seated; 

There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the Blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the 
beehives, • 

Michael the Fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts 
and of waistcoats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on 
has snow-white. 

Hair, as it waved in the wind ; and the jolly face of the 410 
fiddler 

Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from 
tbe embers. 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 

Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres , and Le Carillon de Bunker que } 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to tbe music. 

Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 415 

Under the or chard-tree sand down the path to the meadows; 

Old folk and young together, and children mingled among 
them. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s 
daughter: 

Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, sou of the black¬ 
smith. 


* JStript of its. 
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So passed the morning away. And lo! with a summons 420 
sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a 
drum beat, ' 

Thronged ere long was the church with men, Without, 
in the churchyard. 

Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung 
on the headstones 

Garlands of autumn-leave3 and evergreens fresh from the 
forest;. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and marching 425 
proudly among them. 

Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant 
clangour 

Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and 
casement,— 

Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 

Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the 
soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps 430 
of the altar, 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its Beals, the royal 
commission. 

** You are convened this day,” he said, “ by his Majesty’s 
orders. 

Clement and kind has he been; but how you hare answered 
his kindless, 

Let your own hearts reply ! To my natural make and my 
temper 

Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must he 435 
grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our 
monarch; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of 
all kinds, 

Forfeited be to the crown ; and that yon yourselves from 
this province 
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Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell 
there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people ! 440 

Prisoners now I declare you; for such is his Majesty’s 
pleasure!” 

As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the 
hailstones 

Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field and shatters his 
windows, 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from 445 
the house-roofs, 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclosnres; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the 
speaker. 

Silent a moment they stood in speechless wohder, and then 
rose 

Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the 450 
doorway. 

Yain was the hope of escape ,* and cries and fierce impre¬ 
cations 

Bang through the house of prayer; and high o’er the 
heads of the others 

Eose, with his arms uplifted, thefigure of Basil the Black¬ 
smith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 

Plashed was his face and distorted with passion; and 455 
wildly he shouted,— 

“ Down with the tyrants of England! we never have 
sworn them allegiance! 

Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes 
and our harvests!” 

More he fain would have said, hut the merciless hand of a 
soldier 
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Smote him upon the month, and dragged him down to the 
pavement. 

In the midst o£ the strife and tumult of angry contention', 

Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 

Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the 
altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into 
silence 

All that clamorous throng; and thns he spake to his people; 

Deep were his tones and solemn ; in accents measured and 
znonrnfnl 

Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock 
strikes. 

u What is this that ye do, my children ? what madness 
has seized yon ? 

Forty years of my life have I laboured among yon, and 
taught yon, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 

Is this tho fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and 
privations ? 

Have yon so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgive¬ 
ness? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would yon 
profane it 

Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with 
hatred ? 

Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing 
upon yon! 

See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy 
compassion ! 

Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, * 0. Father, 
forgive them!’ 

Let ns repeat that prayer m the hour when the wicked 
assail ns, 

Let ns repeat it now, and say, 1 0 Father, forgive them 5 !” 
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Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of 
his people 

Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded that passionate 480 
outbreak; 

And they repeated his prayer, and said, w 0 Father, for¬ 
give them!” 

Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed 
from the altar ; 

Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the 
people responded, 

Eot with their lips alone, but their hearts ; and the Ave 
Maria 

Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with 485 
devotion translated, 

Bose on the ardour of prayer, like Elijah ascending to 
heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, 
and on all sides 

Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and 
children. 

Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her 
right hand 

Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, 490 
descending, 

Lighted the village street with mysterious splendour, and 
roofed each 

Peasant’s cottage with goldeu thatch, and emblazoned its 
windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the 
table; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant 
with wild-dowers; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh 495 
brought from the dairy, 

And at the head of the board tbe great arm-chair of the 
farmer, 

D 
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Thus did Evangeline wait; at her father’s door, as the 
sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambrosial 
meadows. 

Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial as- 500 
cended,— 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and 
patience! 

Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 

Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate * hearts of 
the women. 

As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they 
departed, 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of 505 
their children. 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering 
vapours 

Yeiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending 
from Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelns sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline 
lingered. 

All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the 510 
windows 

Stood she, and listened and looked, until, overcome by 
emotion, 

“ Gabriel 1" cried she aloud with tremulous voice; hut no 
answer 

Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave 
of the living. 

Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of 
her father. 

Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board stood 515 
the supper untasted, 

Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with 
phantoms of terror. 


Mournful., 
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Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor o£ her 
chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the whispering * rain, 
fall 

Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree by the 
window. 

Keenly the lightning flashed; and the voice o£ the 520 
neighbouring! thunder 

Told her that G-od was in heaven, and governed the world 
he created. 

Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice 
of Heaven; 

Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully 
slumbered till morning. 

V. 

Four times the sun had risen and set ; and now on the 
fifth day 

Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the 525 
farmhouse. 

Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful 
procession, 

Came from the neighbouring hamlets and farms the 
Acadian women, 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the 
seashore. 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their 
dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and 530 
the woodland. 

Close at their sirfes their children ran, and urged on the 
oxen, 

While in their little hands they clasped some fragments 
of play-things. 

* Thns to the Gaspereau’s month they hurried; and 
there on the sea-beach 


* Disconsolate, 
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Piled in coafasion lay ilie household goods of the peasants. 

AH day long between the shore and the ships did the 535 
boats ply; 

All day long the wains came labonring down from the 
village. 

Late in the afternooB, when the sun was near to his 
setting, 

Echoing far o’er the fields came the roll of drams from 
the chnrchyard. 

Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden 
the church-doors 

Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in 540 
gloomy procession 

Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Acadian 
farmers. 

Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes and 
their country, 

Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are weary and 
way-worn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 

Down from the church to the shore amid their wives and 545 
their daughters. 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising together 
their voices, 

‘Sang they with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic 
Missions:— 

“ Sacred heart of the Saviour [ 0 inexhaustible fountain! 

Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and 
patience!” 

Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that 550 
stood by the wayside 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine 
above them 

Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits de¬ 
parted, . 
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Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence* 

Hot overcome with grief, bat strong in the hour of 
affliction,— 

Calmly and sadly waited, until the procession approached 555 
her, _ % 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 

Tears then filled her eyes, andjeagerly^runningtomeet him, 

Clasped she his hands, and her head on his shoulder, and 
whispered,— 

“ Gabriel! be of good cheer ! for if we love one!another, 

Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may 560 
happen I ” 

Smiling she spake these words ! then suddenly paused, for 
her father 

Saw she slowly advancing. Alas I how changed was his 
aspect! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his 
eye, and his footsteps 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the weary heart in bis 
bosom. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and 565 
embraced him, 

Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort 
availed not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful 
procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of 
embarking. 

Busily plied the freighted boats; and in the confusion 

Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too 570 
late, saw their children 

Left od the land, extending their arms, with wildest 
entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her 
father. 
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Half tbe task was not done when the snn went down, and 
tbe twilight 

Deepened and darkened around ; and in haste the refluent 575 
ocean 

Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand- 
beach 

Covered with waifs of the tide with kelp and the slippery 
sea-weed. 

Farther back in the midst of the household goods and the 
waggons, 

Like to a gipsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle, 

All escape cut off by tbe sea, and the sentinels near 580 
them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 

Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing 
ocean, 

Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and 
leaving 

Inland and far up tbe shore the stranded boats of the 
sailors. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from 585 
their pastures j 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odour of milk from 
their udders; 

Lowing, they waited, and long, at the well-known bars 
of the farm-yard,— 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of 
the milkmaid. 

Silence reigned in the streets; from the church no Angelus 
sounded, 

Bose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from 590 
the windows. 

But on the shore meanwhile the evening fires had been 
kindled, 

Built of the driftwood thrown on the sands from wrecks 
in the tempest. 
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Sound them shapes Of gloom and sorrowful faces were 
gathered, 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying 
of children. 

Onward from fire to fire, as-from hearth to hearth in his 595 
parish, 

Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing and 
cheering, 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate sea¬ 
shore. 

Thus ho approached the place where Evangeline sat with 
her father, 

And in the flickering light beheld the fac.e of the old man, 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought 600 
or emotion, 

E'en as the face of a clock from which the hands have 
•been taken. 

Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer 
him, 

Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he looked not, 
he spake not, 

But, with a vacant stare, ever grazed at the flickering 
fire-light. 

** Benedicite! ” murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 605 

More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and 
his accents 

Paltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on 
a threshold, 

Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence 
• of sorrow. 

Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the 
- maiden, 

Raising his eyes, full of tears, to the' silent stars that 610 
above them 

Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and 
sorrows of mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in 
silence. 
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Suddenly rose from tie south a light, as in autumn the 
hloodred 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the 
horizon 

Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and 615 
meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows 
together. 

Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the 
village, 

Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in 
the roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame 
were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the 620 
quivering hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning 
thatch, and, uplifting. 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a 
hundred house-tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame inter¬ 
mingled. 

These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore 
and on shipboard. 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their 625 
anguish, 

u We shall behold no more our homes in the village of 
Gr&nd-Prd!” 

Loud on a sadden the cocks began to crow in the farm¬ 
yards, 

Thinking the day bad dawned ; and anon the lowing of 
cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the harking of dogs 
interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping 630 
encampments 
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Tar in the western prairies or forests that skirt the 
Nebraska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed 
of the whirlwind, 

Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds 
and the horses 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed 635 
o’er the meadows. 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest 
and the maiden 

Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened 
before them; 

And as they turned at length to speak to their silent com¬ 
panion, 

Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on 
the sea-shore, 

Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 640 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 

Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his 
bosom. 

Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivions slumber; 

And when she woke from the trance, she beheld a multi- 645 
tu.de near her. 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazmg 
upon her, 

Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion, 

Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the land¬ 
scape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces 
around her. 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering 
senses. 

Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people,— 

E 


650 
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“ Let ns bury him here by the sea. When a happier 
season 

Brings ns again to our homes from the unknown land of 
our exile, 

Then shall his sacred dost be piously laid in the church¬ 
yard.^ 

Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste by 655 
the sea-side, 

Having the glare of the burning village for fnneral torches, 

Bat withont bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grrand- 
Pre. 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of 
sorrow, 

Lo! with a mournful sound, like the voice of‘a vast con¬ 
gregation, 

Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the 660- 
dirges. 

'Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the 
ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying 
landward. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of em¬ 
barking ; 

And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed out of the 
harbour, 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the 665 
village in mins. 

PART THE SECOND. 

L 

Makt a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand- 
Pre, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without au example in story. 

Par atunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed $ 670 
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Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind 
from the north-east 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of 
Newfoundland. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to 
city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern 
savannas, 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the 6?5 
Father of Waters 

Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the 
ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the 
mammoth. 

Friends they sought and home; and many, despairing* 
heart-broken, 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor 
a fireside. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the 680 
churchyards. 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and 
wandered, 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all 
things. 

Fair was she and young ; but, alas! before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its 
pathway 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and 685 
suffered before her, 

Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and 
abandoned, 

As the emigrants way o’er the Western desert is marked by 

Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the 
sunshine. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect* 
unfinished $ , 

As if a morning of Jane, with all its music and sunshine^ 690 
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Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 

Into the east again, from whence it late bad arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, til], urged by the fever 
within her, 

Urged by a restless longiDg, the hunger and thirst of the 
spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and endeav- 695 
our; 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the 
crosses and tombstones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in 
its bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside 
him 

Sometimes a rumour, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 

Came with ite airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 700 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved 
and known him, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 

u Gabriel Lajennesse!” said they; “Oh, yes! we have 
seen him. 

He was with Basil the Blacksmith, and both have gone 
to the prairies; 

Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and trap- 705 
pers.” 

“ Gabriel Lajeunesse !” said others; “ Oh, yes! we have 
seen him. 

He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.’’ 

Then would they say,— w Dear child ! why dream and wait 
for him longer ? 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? others 

Who have hearts as tender and trne, and spirits as loy^J P 710 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved 
thee 

Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand and be 

happy! 
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Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s tresses.” 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly,—“ I 
cannot. 

Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and 715 
not elsewhere. 

Por when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines 
the pathway, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in dark¬ 
ness.” 

And thereupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor, 

Said, with a smile,—“ 0 daughter I thy God thus speaketh 
within thee! 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 720 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 
refreshment; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the 
fountain. 

Patience ; accomplish thy labour; accomplish thy work of 
affection. 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 725 
godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labour of love, till the heart is , 
made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered moi % e worthy 
of heaven!” 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline laboured 
and waited. 

Still in her heart slie heard the funeral dirge of the ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled-a voice that whis- 730 
pered, “ Despair not!” 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless 
discomfort. 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards andthornsof existence. 

Let me essay, 0 Muse! to follow the wanderer’s foot¬ 
steps ;— 
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Not through each devious path, each changeful year of 
existence; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the 735 
valley: 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its 
water 

Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms 
that conceal it, 

Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous mur¬ 
mur ; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an 740 
outlet. 

II. 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River* 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boat¬ 
men. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the ship- 745 
. wrecked 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common 
misfortune; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by 
hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred 
farmers 

On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 750 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father 
Felicina. 

Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre 
with forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river j 
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Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its 
borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where 755 
plnmelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with 
the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their 
margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans 
waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shox*es of the river, 760 
Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove¬ 
cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 
summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange 
and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 765 
They, too, swerved from their course; and entering the 
Bayou of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters. 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 
"Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of 
the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 770 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 
cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the 
herons 

Homo to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset. 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac 
laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on . 775 
the water, 
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Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining 
the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through 
chinks in a ruin. 

Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things 
around them; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and 
sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be 780 
compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the 
prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking 
mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has 
attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that 785 
faintly 

Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on throngh the 
moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape 
of a phantom. 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered 
before her. 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and 
nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the 790 
oarsmen, 

And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 

Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast * 
on his bugle. 

Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the 
blast rang, 

Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the 
forest. 
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Soundless above them the banners of moss just stirred to. 795 
the music. 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died.in the distance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant 
branches; 

But not a voice replied ; no answer came from the dark¬ 
ness ; 

And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was 
the silence. 

Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through 800 
the midnight, 

Silent at times, and then singing familiar Canadian boat- 
songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers. 

And through the night were heard the mysterious sounds 
of the- desert, 

Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the 805 
grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from those shades; 
and before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the 
lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 810 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia 
blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon ; and numberless sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges 
of roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to 
slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were sus- 815 
pended. 

Under the boughs of Waohita willows, that grew by the 
margin, 
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Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the 
green-sward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers 
slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 
Swinging from its great arms, fcbe trumpet-flower and 820 
the grape-vine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descend¬ 
ing* 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom 
to blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered 
beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an 825 
opening heaven 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions 
celestial. 

Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and 
* trappers. 

Horthward its prow was tnrned, to the land of the bison 830 
and heaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful 
and care-worn. 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, an da 
sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly 
written* 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and 
restless, 

&ogfct in the Western wilds oblirion of self and of sorrow. 835 
Swiftly they glided along, close nnder the lee of the island, 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos’, 
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So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in 
the willows, 

And* undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, 
were the sleepers. 

Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering 840 
maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the 
prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the 
distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the 
maiden 

Said with a sigh to the friendly priest,—" O Father 
Felician! 

Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel 845 
wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 

Or has an angel' passed, and revealed the truth to my 
spirit ? ” 

Then, with a blush, she added,—" Alas for my credulons 
fancy 1 

Unto ears like thine such words as these have no 
meaning/' 

Bat made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he 850 
answered,— 

u Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are they to me 
without meaning. 

Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the 
surface 

Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is 
hidden. 

Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls 
illusions, 

Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far away to the south- 855 
ward, 
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On the banks of the Teehe, are the towns of St. Maur and 
St. Martin* 

There the long- wandering bride shall be given again to 
her bridegroom, 

There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his 
sheepfold. 

Beautiful is the land* with its prairies and forests of froifr 
trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of 860 
heavens 

Bending above, and zesting its dome on the walls of the 
forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of 
Louisiana/' 

And with these words of cheer they arose and continned 
their journey. 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the western 
horizon 

like a magician extended his golden wand o'er the 865 
landscape; 

Twinkling vapours arose; and sky and water and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the tonch, and melted and mingled 
together. 

Hanging between two skies, a clond with edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless 

water. 

Filled was Evangeline's heart with inexpressible sweet- 870 
ness. 

Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 

Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters 
around her. 

Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking-bird, 
wildest of singers, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o'er the water, 
Shook bom his little throat such floods of delirious music, 875 
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That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed 
silent tcf listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to 
madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bac¬ 
chantes. 

Then single notes were heard, in sorrowful, low lamenta¬ 
tion ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in 
derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree- 
tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the 
branches. 

With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throbbed with 
emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Teche, where it flows through the 
green Opelousas, 

And through the amber air, above the crest of the wood¬ 
land, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighbouring 
dwelling;— 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of 
cattle. 

III. 

Near to the bank of the river, overshadowed by oaks, from 
whose branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted, 

Such as tbe Druids out down with golden hatchets at Yule- 
tide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A 
garden 

Girded it around about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 

Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was of 
timbers 

Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully fitted together* 
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Large and low was the roof; and on slender columns 895 
supported, * 

Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious 
veranda, 

Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended around 
it. 

At each end of the house, amid the dowers of the garden, 
Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual symbol, 
Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 90G 
Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow and 
sunshine* 

Ran near the tops of the trees ; but the house itself was 
in shadow, 

And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly expanding 
Into the evening a\r, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a 905 
pathway 

Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the limit¬ 
less prairie, 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvas 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the 
tropics, 

Stpod a cluster of cotton-trees, with cordage # of grape-vines. 910 

Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the 
. prairie, 

Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of deerskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish 
sombrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its 915 
master. 

Roundabout him were numberless herds of kine, that 
were grazing 


* Clutter tf trees i mtk tangled cordage. 
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Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapoury fresh¬ 
ness 

That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the 
landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expand¬ 
ing 

Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 92ft 

Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of 
the evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the 
cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er 
the prairie, 

And the whole mass became a cload, a shade in the 925 
distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the 
gate of the garden 

Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing - 
to meet him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, 
and forward 

Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder; 

When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil the 93ft 
Blacksmith. 

Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 

There in an arbour of roses with endless question and 
answer 

Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly 
• embraces, 

Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and 
thoughtful. 

Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts 935 
and misgivings 

Stole o’er the maiden’s heart; and Basil, somewhat embar¬ 
rassed, 
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Broke the silence and said,—“ If you came by the Atcha* 
falaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel's boat on 
the bayous ?” 

Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a shade 
passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous 940 
accent, 

11 Gone F is Gabriel gone F” and, concealing her face on his 
shoulder, 

All her o’erbnrdened heart gave way, and she wept and 
lamented. 

Then the good Basil said,—and his voice grew blithe as he 
said it,— 

** Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to-day he departed. 

Foolish boy ! he has left me alone with my herds and my 945 
horses. 

Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his 
spirit 

Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet existence. 

Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles, 

He at length had become so tedious to men and to maidens, 950 

Tedious evep to me, that at length I bethought me, and 
sent him 

Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the 
Spaniards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark 
Mountains, 

Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the 
beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer; we will follow the fugitive 955 
lover; 

He is not far on his way, and the FateB and the streams 
are against him. 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the 
morning 
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We will follow him fast, and bring him back to hia prison. 1 ' 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of 
the river, 

Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael the 960 
fiddler. 

Long under Basil’s roof had he lived like a god on Olympus, 

Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 

Tar renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. 

“Long live Michael,” they cried, “our brave Acadian 
minstrel!” 

As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession ; and 965 
straightway 

Father Eelician advanced with Evangeline, greetingthe 
old man 

Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, enrap¬ 
tured, 

Hailed Wifcli hilarious joy his old companions and gossips. 

Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and 
daughters. 

Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant 970 
blacksmith. 

All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal de¬ 
meanour ; 

Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the 
climate, 

An d of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who 
would take them ; 

Each One thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and 
do likewise. 

Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the airy 975 
veranda, 

Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper 
of Basil 

Waited his late return; and they rested and feasted to¬ 
gether, 

Q 
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Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descended. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with 
silver, 

Pair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars ; hut with- 980 
in doors, 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glim¬ 
mering lamplight. 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the 
herdsman 

Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless 
profusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches 
tobacco, 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as 985 
they listened:— 

“Welcome once more, my friends, who so long have been 
friendless and homeless, 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance 
than the old one! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a 990 
keel through the water. 

All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom; and 
grass grows 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in 
the prairies; 

Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests of 
timber 

With a few blows of the ase are hewn and framed into 995 
houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow 
with harvests, 

No Kiog George of England shall drive yon away from 
your homesteads, 
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Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing your farms 
and your cattle." 

Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his 
nostrils, 

And his huge, brawny band came thundering down on the 1000 
table, 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, as¬ 
tounded, 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his 
nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder 
and gayer:— 

“ Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the 
fever! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 1005 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a 
nutshell!” 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps 
approaching 

Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 

It was the neighbouring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the 1010 
Herdsman. 

Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neigh¬ 
bours : 

Friend clasped friend in his arms; and they who before 
were as strangers, 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each 
other, 

Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 

But in the neighbouring hall a strain of music, proceeding 1015 

From the accordant strings of Michael's melodious fiddle, 

Broke up all further speech. Away, like children de¬ 
lighted, 

All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the 
maddening 
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Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed to the 
music, 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering 1020 
garments. 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest 
and the herdsman 

Sat, conversing together of past and present and future; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 

Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the mnsic 

Heard she the sonnd of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness • 1025 

Came o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the 
garden. 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the 
forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the 
river 

Pell here and there through the branches a tremulous 
gleam of the moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious 1030 
spirit. 

Kearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the 
garden 

Poured out their souls in odours, that were their prayers 
and confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows 
and night-dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical 1035 
moonlight 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, . 

As, through the garden gate, beneath the brown shade c£ 
the oak-trees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless 
prairie* 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 
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Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infinite 1040 
numbers. 

Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the 
heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and 
worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that 
temple, 

As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, 
“Upharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the 1045 
fire-flies, 

Wandered alone, and she cried,—“ 0 Gabriel! 0 my be¬ 
loved ! 

Art thon so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee ? 

Art thou, so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach 
me P 

Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie! 

Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands 1050 
around me! 

Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from labour, 

Thon hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy 
slumbers! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about 
thee?” 

Loud and sudden and near the note of a whippoorwill 
sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the neigh- 1055 
bouring thickets, 

farther and farther away it floated and dropped into 
silence. 

“ Patience !” whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of 
darkness: 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, “ To¬ 
morrow !” 
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Bright rose the sun nest day; and all the flowers of the 
garden 

Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his 1060 
tresses 

With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of 
crystal. 

44 Farewell P said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy 
threshold; 

44 See that you bring back the Prodigal Son from his fast¬ 
ing and famine, 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bride¬ 
groom was coming.” 

u Farewell P answered the maideD, and, smiliDg, with 1065 
Basil descended 

Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen already 
were waiting. 

Thus beginning their journey with morning, and sunshine, 
and gladness, 

Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding 
before them, 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 1070 

Found they trace of his course, in lake or forest or river, 

Nor, after many days, had they found him; but vague 
and uncertain 

Rumours alone were their guides through a wild and 
desolate country; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from the 1075 
garrulous landlord, 

That on the day before, with horses and guides and 
companions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the prairies. 

IV. 

Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the 
mountains 
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Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous 
summits. 

Down from their desolate, deep ravines, where the gorge, 1G8Q 
like a gateway, 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s 
waggon, 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway* and the 
Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river 
Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the 
Nebraska; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the 1085 
Spanish sierras, 

Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind of 
the desert, 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the 
ocean, 

Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations. 

Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 
beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and snnshine, 1090 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas. 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk, and the 
roebuck; 

Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless 
horses: 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
with travel; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s 10D5 
children, 

Staining the desert with blood ; and above their terrible 
war-trails 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 
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Still was mute; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 

Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale 
of the Mowis; 

Howie, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a 1140 
maiden, 

But, when the morning came, arose and passed from the 
wigwam, 

Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sunshine, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into 
the forest. 

Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird 
incantation, 

Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by 1145 
a phantom, 

That, through the pines o’er her father's lodge, in the hush 
of the twilight, 

Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the 
maiden, 

Till she followed his green and waving plume through 
the forest, 

And never more returned, nor was seen again by her people. 

Silent with wonder and strange suprise, Evangeline 1150 
listened 

To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around 
her 

Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the 
enchantress. 

Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 

Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendour 

Touching the sombre leaves and embracing and filling the 1155 
woodland. 

With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the 
branches 

Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 

Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline’s heart, 
but a secret, 
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Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror, 

As tlie cold, poisonous snake creeps .into the nest of the 1160 
swallow. 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of spirits 

Seemed to float in the air of night; and she felt for a 
moment 

That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a 
phantom. 

And with this thought she slept, and the fear and the 
phantom had vanished. 

Early upon the morrow the march was resumed ; and the 1165 
Shawnee 

Said, as they journeyed along,—“ On the western slope of 
these mountains 

Dwells in his little village the Black-Robe Chief of the 
Mission. * 

Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and 
Jesus. 

Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as 
they hear him.” 

Then, with a sadden and secret emotion, Evangeline 1170 
answered, 

u Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await 
us r 

Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of tho 
mountains, 

Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices. 

And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river, 

Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit 1175 
Mission. 

Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the 
village, 

Knelt the Black-Robe Chief with his children. A crucifix 
fastened 

High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by grape¬ 
vines, 
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Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling 
beneath it. * 

This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate 1180 
arches 

Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft snsurrus and sighs of the 
branches. 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer ap¬ 
proaching, 

Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening 
devotions. 

Bntwhenthe service was done,and the benediction had fallen 1185 

From the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of 
the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and 
bade them 

Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benig¬ 
nant expression, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue in the 
forest, 

And with words of kindness conducted them into his 1190 
wigwam. 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of 
the maize-ear 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd of 
the teacher. 

Soon was their story told; and the priest with solemnity 
answered:— 

u Not Bix 8nns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes, 1195 

Told me this same sad tale; then arose and continued his 
jonrney !* 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an 
' accent of kindness; 

Bat on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the 
snowflakes 
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Fall into some lone nest from which, the birds have departed. 

“ Far to the north he has gone,” continued the priest; 1200 
“ but in autumn, 

When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek 'and 
submissive, 

“ Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted.” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all; and betimes on the 
morrow, 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and 1205 
companions, 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the 
Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,— 

Days, and weeks, and months; and the fields of maize 
that were springing 

Greei from the ground when a stranger she came, now 
waving above her, 

Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and 1210 
forming 

Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by 
squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was hnsked, and 
the maidens 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the 
cornfield. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her 1215 
lover. 

4t Patience!” the priest would say; “have faith, and thy 
prayer will be answered 1 

Look at this delicate * flower t that lifts its head from the 
meadow, 

See how its leaves all point J to the north, as true as the 
magnet; 

* Vigorous • J Plant . . z 
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It * is the compass-flower, that tbe finger of God has 
suspended f 

Here on its fragile stalk, J to direct the traveller’s journey 1220 
Over tbe sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Buck in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of 
fragrance, 

Bat they beguile as, and lead ns astray, and their odour 
is deadly. 

Only this bumble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 1225 
Crown ns with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the 
dews of nepenthe.” 

So came tbe autumn, and passed, and the winter,—yet 
Gabriel came not; 

Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the robin 
and blue-bird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood,—yet Gabriel came 
not. 

But on tbe breath of the summer winds a rumour was 1230 
wafted 

Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odonr of blossom 
Bar to tbe north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 
Gabriel bad his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw river. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. 
Lawrence, 

Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 1235 
WheD, over weary ways, by long and perilons marches, 

She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan 
forests. 

Found she tbe hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin 1 

Thus did tbe long sad years glide on, and in seasons 
and places 


J Here in the houseless wild. 


* TMt. f Planted. 
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Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ;— 1240 
Now in tlie tents of grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long 1245 
journey ; 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something a way from herbeauty, 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the 
shadow. 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er 
her forehead, 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 1250 
As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 

Y. 

In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware’s 
waters, 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he 
founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of 1255 
beauty, 

And the streets Biill reecho the names of the trees of the 
forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts 
they molested. 

There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an 
exile. 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 

There old Ren£ Leblanc had died; and when he departed, 1260 
Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 
Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the 
city, 
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Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer 
a stranger; 

And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the 
Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 1265 

Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and 
sisters. 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavour, 
Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts 
and her footsteps. 

As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morning 1270 
Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 
Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world 
far below her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the path¬ 
way. 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in 1275 
the distance. * 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his 
image. 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld 
him, 

Only more beautiful made by bis death-like silence and 
absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

Over him years had no power; he was not changed, but 1280 
transfigured; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not 
absent; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught 
her. 
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So was her love diffased, but, like to some odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with 1285 
aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; frequent¬ 
ing 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city. 

Where distress and want concealed themselves from, the 1290 
sunlight, 

Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Night after night, when the world was asleep, as the 
watchman repeated 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the 
city, 

High at some lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow through 1295 
the suburbs 

Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits for 
the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its 
watchings. 

Then it came to paBS that a pestilence fell on the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild 
pigeons, 

Darkening the snn in tbeir flight, with naught in their 1300' 
craws but an acorn. 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in 
the meadow. 

So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 

Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the 1305 
oppressor; 
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Bat all perished alike beneath the scourge of Ilis anger;— 

Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attend¬ 
ants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and 
woodlands*,— 

Now the city surrounds it - 3 but still, with its gateway and 1310 
wicket, 

Meek, in the midst of splendour, its humble walls seem to 
echo 

Softly the words of the Lord: “ The poor ye always have 
with you.” 

Thither* by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. 

The dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed to hehold 
there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splen- 1315 
dour, 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and 
apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 

Onto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 

Into whose shining gates ere long their spirits would enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, deserted 1320 
and silent, 

Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the alms¬ 
house. 

Sweet on the snmmer air was the odour of flowers in the 
garden; 

And she paused on her way to’ gather the fairest among 
them, 

That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance 
and beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors cooled by 1325 
the east-wind, 
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Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry 
of Christ Church, 

And intermingled with these, across the meadows were 
wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their 
church at Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her 
spirit: 

Something within her said,—“ At length thy trials are 1330 
ended 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of 
sickness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in 
silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealingtheir 
faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the 1335 
roadside. 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for 
her presence 

Eell on their hearts like a ray of the snn on the walls of 
a prison. 

And, as she looked. around, she saw how Death, the 
Consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for 1340 
ever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night-time ; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colourless lips apart r while a 
shudder 

Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the fiow’rets 1345 
dropped from her fingers, 
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And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the 
morning. 

Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible 
anguish, 

That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows* 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old 
man. 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his 1350 
temples; 

Bnfc, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier man¬ 
hood ; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are 
dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flash of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled 1355 
its portals. 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass 
over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 

Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the 
darkness, 

Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and sink¬ 
ing. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied re- 1360. 
verberations, 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that 
succeeded 

Whispered a gentle Toice, in accents tender and saint-like, 

“ Gabriel! 0 my beloved !” and died away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his 
childhood; 

Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 1365 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking 
under their shadow, 

As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision- 
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Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his 
eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his 
bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents 1370 
unuttered 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed *wbat his 
tongue would have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside 
him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into 
darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown but by a gust of wind at a 1375 
casement. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience ! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her 
bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, u Father, I 1380 
thank thee. ” 


Still stands the forest primeval; but far away from its 
shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleep¬ 
ing. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and Sowing beside them, 1385 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest 
and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 
busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from 
their labours, 
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Thonsands of weary feet, where tbeira have their 

journey! 

Still stands the forest primeval; bat under the shade of 1390 
its branches, 

Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 


Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered hack to their native land to die in its bosom. 


In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still busy; 1395 
Maidens still wear their Borman caps and their kirtles of 
homespun, 


And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline's story, 

While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neighbour. 


ing ocean 



forest. 



NOTES. 


Both the language in which Longfellow expresses himself, as well as 
the thoughts themselves (at least iu Evangeline) are very simple. There will 
therefore, seldom be any difficulty to the student regarding the meaning. 
The chief difficulties are those in connexion with tcouZs, and allusions to 
manners, customs and superstitions. Though all these will be found 
explained iu the notes, the student is earnestly requested never to sio 
down to study his day's lesson without a good English Dictionary at hia 
elbow. Sheath smaller Etymological Dictionary is the very best the stu¬ 
dent can use. Webster's large Dictionary will be found invaluable as giving 
illustrations of many of the objects which the student will find mentioned 
in the poem. 

Evangeline; this name is formed from the Greek, eu=well, good ; and 
angelos=^di messenger; the u of the prefix becomes v before the initial 
vowel of angelos; the word thus means good angel; a very suitable name 
for the sweet, tender-hearted woman who is the heroine of the poem. 

1. this, &e. ; the poet is supposed to be standing in the * forests 
old’ ( see line 29) which stretched away to the north of the village of 
Graud-Pr<5: primeval; literally, of the first age; original, native, not 
planted by maxi, but sprung, as it were, at the first creation of the world; 
the placing of the adjective after the noun is called a Gallicism , being a 
French usage; cp. heir apparent, court martial: murmurixig; an ono- 
matopoetio word indicative of the noise made by the leaves of the trees 
moved by the wind: hemlocks are in England only plants; in America, 
the name is given to a large tree , otherwise called the spruce; the suffix 
•lock is the same as lie in gdrlic } leak ; = Oldest English leac= plant. 

2* bearded —overgrown : in = wearing (as it were) : garments, 
&C.; the use of bearded suggests the further figure of clothing : jn, &c.; 
the forest was so thick that the light of the sun could not pierce through; 
so there was twilight there even at noon : twilight = two light; that 
half-way period between day-light aad darkness in the evening, and 
between night and day-light in the morning. 

8. Druids were the priests of the old Keltic tribes erf Gaul and 
Britain; the comparison to druids is suggested by the faefc that these 
priests performed their religious rites and ceremonies in forests and 
groves: 0ld= past ages, olden time, antiquity: eld is an archaic form of 
old, found insider* and Widest’; now used only in poetry: sad in 
reference to the gloomy character of their religion: prophetic iu 
reference to the claims of the Druids to the power of foretelling the 
future, 

j 
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4. stand is repeated, in the sense of or: harpers = the old 
Keltic bards ; who sang their verses to the accompaniment of their harps ; 
hoar = grey ; i.e. t with long white hair, and beards that extended down 
to their waist. Sir Walter Scott gives a fine description of one of these 
* harpers hoar 1 * in the Introduction to his Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

6. from, &C. ; the noise being re-echoed by the caves on the shore : 
deep *=s loud and sonorous ; compounds like deep-voiced are the especial 
property of poets; a noun qualified by an adjective is turned into a verb 
by the addition of the suffix -ed, which denotes possession; silver-footed , 
rocky-caverned, thatch-roofed (line 9), are farther examples: neighbour¬ 
ing, adjoining, (the forest) : ocean ; *»«•> the Basin of Minas (line 20), a 
deep, almost land-locked, bay running into the land from the Bay of 
Kandy, between Nova Scotia and the mainland. 

t>. Speaks ; the metaphor is continued from * with voices, &of ; the 
forest and the ocean answer ench ether, as it were; accents = tones, 
sounds; disconsolate = sad ; the noises made by the forest and bv the 
sea are always regarded as sad : here, however, in addition, the forest and 
the ocean are represented as mourning over the desolation of the country j 
a good example of the * pathetic fallacy’, by which poets make inanimate 
itatarA express sympathy with the sad fate of human beings. 

7. hearts; *.&, men, the inhabitants of the village. 

8. leaped *= exulting in joy and gladness,* the simile is not accu¬ 
rate ; for the roe leaps from fear when the huntsman’s voice is heard: roe — 
he; roe is feminine ; hence, it is the roe-buck (a species of deer) that is 
meant, see line 1092; this line is a good example of onomatopoeia of descrip¬ 
tion ; that is the sound suiting the sense . 

9. thatch, &C. ; see line 35 : Acadian is the adjective of Acadia, 
or Acadie ( see line 19). Acadie was the name given, by the French immi¬ 
grants, to Nova Scotia and a part of the mainland; Acadia was the 
Anglicized form of Acadie ; other forms were Cadie, and L*Acadie ; the 
word is a French corruption of an American Indian word, meaning place , 
region. 

10. like, &c. = calmly and peacefully. 

11. darkened, &C.; a beautiful comparison—just as a river ia 
darkened by the shadows of the trees and of its own high banks, and yet 
reflects also the bright sky, bo the lives of these people though subject to 
the inevitable cares and troubles of the happiest earthly existence yet were 
rendered serene and happy by the consolations of religion and the hopes 
of heaven. 

13. blasts, &G.; the storms of autumn j see lineB 148—158. 

14. them— leaves: aloft = on high, in the sky: sprinkle is used 
as a change to scatter; sprinkle is always used with liquids; hence it is 
correctly used in line 73. 

15. Grand-Kre is French, = great, large, meadow ; see line 22. 

15. ye, &C.; epic poets generally begin their poems with an invoca¬ 
tion to the Muse ; Longfellow appeals to the human heart: affection, &C.; 
a**U who believe that there is still in this world love which always looks 
forward with hope, while patiently bearing all the trials and sorrows that 
beett the path of that love. 

tt* sung, &c. = i.e. t which the sight of the forests recalls $ the 
trees 1 are represented as singing the story. 
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PART THE FIRST, 


I. 

20. Basin, &C.; see note on ocean, line 5. 3/was is pronounced 
Hleenas ; a French corruption of some American Indian name. 

21. distant, &e.; distant from other settlements (of Europeans): 
Still— quiet and peaceful; this recalls Goldsmith's—“Remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow”: Tillage, &C.; Grand-Pre was the principal village 
of the French settlers in Acadie. 

23. pasture ; giving is understand : the figure is Zeugma, which 
consists in using the same word in two slightly different meanings—with 
pasture ‘giving’ = affording, providing, supplying. 

24. dikes — huge mounds of earth raised to keep out water, as in 
Holland j like the tank bnnds {Kolia Karat) of Southern India. 

25. turbulent, &C.; the Basin of Minas is noted for its very high 
tides, which rise rapidly to the great height of 60 or 70 feet: hence the 
necessity of dykes: flood-gates = sluices; openings in the dykes, here 
and there, shut in by sliding doors. 

26. opened is in the middle voice; i.e., something between ‘were 
opened/ and * opened themselves* ; ■welcomed ; = allowed, admitted ; 
the thought in welcomed is transferred from the people to the gates : at 
Will = as it pleased. 

27. orchards = groves of fruit trees ; originally a garden of vege¬ 
table plants; Oldest English wort-geard, 

28. unfenCed ; because there was no fear of theft or malicious 
destruction; the cornfields in England are fenced. 

29. Blomidon; a high bluff (promontory), at the entrance of the 
Basin of Minas: forests old = primeval forests. 

30. sea-fogs, &C.; fogs from the sea: nearly all the parts of the 
North American coast round Newfoundland are noted for fogs, caused by 
the warm currents of the * Gulf Stream* meeting the cold winds from she 
polar regions: pitched, &C. = a very suitable metaphor; the fog resting 
on the summits is white, and looks like the tents of an army encamped on a 
field. 

31. looked on — overlooked: station. = (in the military sense), 
encampment; this word continues the metaphor from tents. 

33. with frames, &C.; the houses were not made of brick or atone 
and mortar, but of wood; i.e., a skeleton of oaken frames was filled in with 
wattle , or planks: Chestunt ; a large tree, yielding strong timber,* an 
example of a word derived from the name of a place j Castanea, in Asia 
Minor: for chestnut , the latest edition has hemlock. 

34. such as, &C. ; a very large proportion of the French settlers in 
Acadie came from Normandy—they would, therefore, naturally, keep to 
their own style of building, their own manner of dress, and their peculiar 
household usages; the poem is full of allusions to Norman customs, dress, 
and folk-lore: the Henries j i-e., Henri II., Henri III., and Henri IV., 
of France; 1547—1610. The emigration to America from Normandy began 
in 1604: notice that the Henries is a common noun. 

35. dormer-windows j windows in the gables of the roof; as the 
npper rooms were used aa sleeping apartments, the windows were called 
dormer; Latin dormire = td sleep. 
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36. over, &C-; these houses would have only two storeys, the 
lassmenii or ground floor, and the opper storey; the peculiarity of the 
Borman houses was that the upper storey projected considerably over the 
basement 

37. there =5 iu the doomnys, where benches and seats are usually 
placed in summer : sunset ; t.e., the sun, when setting. 

38. gilded ; the light of the evening sun falling on the vanes made 
them shine like gold : vanGS = weathercocks, to show the direction of the 
■wind; Oldest English vana or fana t a small flag; because the usual form 
of a weathercock is an arrow, one end of which, (the end on which the 
wind acts) was a broad flat plate shaped like a pennon or flag. To a 
farming population the iceafher is all important; and as the weather 
depends on the winds, vanes or weathercocks are constantly required : 
Chimneys; strnctures projecting up from the roofs for the passage of the 
amoke from the fire places of the houses: the vanes would naturally he 
placed on the chimneys as being the highest points. 

39. matrons = married women iSHOWj &C- = linen caps, bleached 
to snowy whitenees—a characteristic summer head-dress of Norman 
peasants: kirtl8S;tke lower garments of women, petticoats; (Tamil 
pataday ); Oldest English cyrtel = a skirt. 

40. scarlet, &0.; the Norman women were fond of gay-coloured 
petticoats: with, &C.; even when sitting out in their doorways of a sum¬ 
mer evening the women were not idle ; they were spinning linen-thread: 
distaffs — the machines for spinning threads literally, a * (be)dizened 
staff*} a staff bedizened with flax, ready to be spun off: golden ; 
flax is of ft yellow colour. 

41. for — to be used in : gossiping = noisy ; the noise made by the 
looms is here compared to persons talking: gossip was originally a 
personal noun, = one related in a godly* t.e., in a spiritual sense: the word 
was applied to the godfathers and godmothers of (Christian) children 5 
and as these persons would naturally have much to say to each other 
about the children the word came to mean idle talk: shuttles are the 
little hollow bits of wood that are shot across the loom, carrying the thread 
of the woof. 

42. whir, an onomatopoetic word, indicative of the noise made by 
the spinning wheel: songs, &C,; the girls sang while they spun. 

43. down = along: parish priest; his name was Father Felu 
cian ; ses line 120; in Christian lands, every parish has a priest. 

44. paused, &C.; with this compare Goldsmith’s description of the 
1 village priest’ in bis Dessrfsci Village. 

45. reverend = revereooed, revered; much respected 5 it also im* 
plies that he himself was worthy of reverence: also with reference to 
reverend being the usual title of priest 

46 . hailing = welcoming: his, &C-; hendiadys; 4 him slowly 
approaching/ 

47 labourers = the men ; serenely = brightly, used literally. 

46. anon = presently, soon; originally, at once; 0-E.*o» cm = m 
Ope (moment): belfry = the Church tower or steeple in which the 
bells were hung: a disguised word, having nothing to do with hell; 
* watch-tower ; corrupted from the ^LE. her/ray; from German 
herymts* to protect | and / rid =» a place of security; hence a tower. 
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49. Angelus ; i. e., the leZi which announced tl at it was time to 
say the Angelas; which is a religions exercise used by Homan Catholics, 
jnorniDg, noon, and at sunset, when they beard the Church bell ringing; 
it is so culled from the first word (in Latin), Angelas 1 = the angelj of the 
prayer: OVGr; i-e. t through the chimneys; see fine 38. 

50. columns, &C.; after the Angelus, the day's work is put aside; 
and the women proceeded to prepare the evening meal: like, &C. ; the 
comparison is to the incense used in sacrifices; Eoman Catholics use 
iucense at the celebration of the Lord’s Snpper. 

53. Of God; both subjective and objectiie ; loving God, audZoied by 
him; similarly with of man : alike is misplaced ; it should come after 
free , 

54. fear, &C.; that fear which the subjects of an absolute monarch 
feel; tyrant originally had no idea of despotism or cruelty ; OBVy which 
is the characteristic of the people living under a republic. Here Long¬ 
fellow shows himself as an American; he is frank enough, however, to admit 
that even republicanism has its characteristic vice, 

56. day = the sky *. and the hearts, &e.; Longfellow is rather 
fond of these Zeugmas ; especially the bringing together a real and a «ie- 
taphorical example: { open day ’ is real; * open heart*' is metaphorical; the 
open dwellings of the inhabitants of Graad-Pre were symbolic of their 
frankness of heart. 

57. poor,* ».e., considered absolutely; as compared with rich men 
elsewhere : lived, &C. = had enough to eat and drink. 

58. nearer than the other houses. 

59. Benedict; a common Christian name; Latin, = Messed. 

60. goodly = broad, extensive, and fertile : on implies that his 
house was built on his lands, not far away from them, as in the case of 
Borne landlords: directing = ruling: Bellefontaine was a widower ; and 
hence Ms daughter managed the house. 

61. child and, &c.; see note on * day and the hearts’, line 56: the 
pride; i.the object of pride j ao beautiful and good that the whole 
village was proud of her; as we might say, ‘ ShakeBpeare is the pride of 
England.* 

6*3. stalworth. = well built, muscular; includes height of stature $■ 
this spelling is correct , it has, however, been displaced by the form 
stalwart ; Oldest English stain— theft (from stelan = to steal), and worth j= 
worthy, excellent; i.e.) ‘good at stealing’, applied to troops who were 
successful marauders: 'winters is used in reference to the age of 
persons; summer for young ones; see line 65. 

63. kale is connected with healthy and whole : an oak ; liie an 
oak; the farmer’s grey hair resembled the snow flakes on the oak in winter. 

66. the borry, &c. = the black berry j a common wayside bramble. 

67. gleamed = shone, sparkled : beneath, &C. =shaded by her 
brown hair: Evangeline was what is called a brunette ; a woman with 
brown hair and black eyes; these two generally go together, among 
Europeans—a woman with light y * e., golden, hair and fetus eyes is called a 
tfonde.- treBSes = locks of hair; Greek in*, a lock of hair mad* op of 
three plaits of hair. 

68. sweet, &C.; some people object to this simile , admitting 
nothing sweet in the breath of kine ; hat the kiue that fed on rich 
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pasture lands, bare a peculiarly agreeable odour in their breath. Hindus 
at least would consider the simile a great compliment to Evangeline 1 

69. in, &C.=when the reaping was going on, and the men were hot 
and tired: tide = time; as in ‘ Cliristmaafide’, * Whitsuntide/ 

70. ^ flagon S=large goblets; same root as jiaik ; home-brewed 
=smade in the house ; i.e., not bought from brewers. In old days each 
household made its own ale and wines: brew is the technical word used 
for the making of ale. and beer: ale=drink made from malt: sooth=* 
truth; as in 1 soothsayer/ 

71. fairer; Longfellow gives three stages, as it were, of Evangeline's 
beauty; she was (1) fair when she moved about the cornfields in harvest 
time. (2) fairer when intent on religious thoughts she walked to Church 
on Sunday mornings. (3) most (divinely) fair on such occasions when she 
returned from Church with the blessing given by the priest after ‘confes¬ 
sion* : while, &e.; in Christian Churches a bell is tolled to summon the 
people for divine service : its turret ; i.e , the belfry , line 48. 

72. Sprinkled, &C.=filled the air with sounds indicative of devo¬ 
tion : boly because the sounds called the people to the worship of God: 
see note on AprinUed, line 14 : as=just as : tbe=any : hyssop ; aspergill 
a kind of bru*h with which a Roman Catholic priest sprinkles holy water 
on any one: hyssop is properly the name of a plant (Hebrew ezobh) used, 
by the Jewish priests in their sacrifical ceremonies; hence it came to mean 
anything used as a sprinkler. 

73. sprinkles, &e. ; at the end of the service: scatters ; Long¬ 
fellow seems very fond o! using these words, sprinkle and scatter: see 
lines 13 and 14, 

74. down; see line 48: chaplet, &e.—a string of beads, used by 
Komon Catholics (alsoby Mahomedans) for counting prayers; originally 
a head-dress, from Latin caput, head: beads is a very interesting word ; 
originally tend meant a prayer , from O.E. biddan= to pray; then it came to 
mean perforated balls made for counting prayers : and then any perforated 
balls: missal=fche Roman Catholic prayer book (in Latin), containing the 
services of the Hass (Latin mis&a). 

75. Norman eap J see note on line 39: ear-rings of gold; hence 
of great veins to farmers. 

, ; m Tloie on line 34: kBir-loom=a precious thing 

handed down from heir to heir; loom— O.E. piece of property. 

, / s - celestial, &e.=heaven)y radiance: ©thereal=beavenly: this 
word contains a reference to an old belief that there was a fifth element 
(the other fear being earth, water, air, fire) which was above the other 
four, and htghest of all. 


encircled. &c.=surronnded her whole person, like a halo or 
mmhns: confession (of Sius) ; one of the sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic Church, called also auricular confession, because made into the 
wofth® priest who was called the confessor; (cp. ‘Edward the Confes- 
wr J j after the priest beard the confession he prescribed certain peniten¬ 
tial exercises, and then pronounced the absolution, 

, J$L ^^©JlOly—full of peace and quietjoy; «eeline47 : Grod*S, &o.j 
*1 M Ciinrcil il> is tie priest who gives the blessing and 
; Longfellow very properly changes it into God y s: for no man 
can forgive the *IJW of another. 
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81. This line is most beautiful, nob only for its metrical perfection, 
but also for the grace of the figure ; the idea implied is that Evangeline’s 
presence was like the soothing and ennobling effects of sweet muBic—when¬ 
ever she passed ont of any company, they felt that the music had ceased. 

82. builded ; we might nse built. 

83. commanding = overlooking. 

84. Sycamore ; properly a large tree of the fig kind, (Greek nykoa 
= fig, moron = mulberry) ; but in America the plane tree, or buttonwood 
is called by this name : WOOdbine=a creeper, the honeysuckle ; bine is 
a corruption of bind. 

85. carved, &C.; another Norman fashion. 

87. hives; i.e., ‘bee hives’; in Europe nearly every cottage haB its 
bee-hives; the bees are reared with great care and attention which they 
repay with abundance of honey; overhung by — sheltered by; placed 
under: penthouse = a roof joined on, springing from, a wall; like the 
verandahs in India; the word is disguised, having nothing to do with pent 
or house; French apentis, from Latin appendicinm (same as appendix 1; 
ad and pe«dere= to hang; here a roof with a double slope is described, 
like an inverted r, thus A* 

88. traveller ,* an Englishman, or American: regions remote 
= the country parts on the continent of Europe : by the, &C., goes with 
sees. 

89. built goes with sees ; factitive adjective to as (i.e., penthouse ) : 
box, &e., a collection box, with a slit in the lid, for travellers to put in 
any money they choose to give for charity : or (built) over: blessed is a 
transferred epithet; image of the blessed Mary : Mary ; the Virgin Mary, 
the mother of Christ; it is very common on the continent to find an 
image of Mary, under a tree by the roadside—much like the image 
of Pillayar in Southern India. 

90. moss-grown = covered with moss, because constantly wet 
with water. 

91. trough = a long vessel for containing water. 

92. on the, &C. ; in the North Temperate regions it is the North 
wind that brings storms : barns == store-houses for grain ; 0. E. here 
= barley, and ern = a place for storing: the farm-yard = an enclosure 
containing the out-buildings to hold the usual animals and things found on 
a farm; these are enumerated in the following lines. 

93. wains = waggons; O.E. t vsegn, from wegan=to carry: antique 
s=s old fashioned j Longfellow is thinking of the wonderful improvements 
made in ploughs in his time: harrows = rakes; instruments with teeth, 
drawn over ploughed land to level it. 

94 his points forward to 1 lordly turkey’ : feathered, &C. = 
seraglio consisting of birds; i.e., harem of hen-turkeys: seraglin, pro¬ 
nounced seralyo: Italian serraglio = an enclosure; misused in English 
for the harem of an Eastern prince, from confusion with Persian serais 
a palace; the idea here is suggested by the fact that turkeys are not kept 
in pairs, but one cock-turkey goes with several hens, just as dn Asiatic 
lord has many wives; also by the word turkey , as suggesting the Sultan of 
Turkey. 
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05. strutted and lordly well describe the/movements arid 
appearance of a eack-tarkey ; the turkey -was so called from a wrong belief 
that it was first brought from Turkey ; it is an American bird : self-S&m© 
is pfeonasfte: voice ; i.e., manner of crowing; not the same cock . 

06. ages, &e.; t.e., when Christ was in this world : Startled = 
roused, brought to bis better senses: penitent is proleptic; Peter 
became penitent only after be heard the cock crowing. The allusion 
is to SK Mtiffhw (New Testament), XXYI, 31 and following, where 
it is related that when Christ was about to be taken and crucified, he 
told his disciples that they would all deny him ; Peter vehemently pro¬ 
tested that he would not. Christ then explicitly told him that that very 
night he would deny him thrice before the cock crew; and so it came to 
pass; but jnst as Peter had denied Christ for the third time the cock 
crew; and Christ, who was being treated most shamefully by the Jews at 
that instant, turned and looked at Peter, who then remembered Christ’s 
words—and he went out and burst into a flood of penitential tears. 

07. bursting— crammed full: themselves, &e. ; which were so 
many in number that they in themselves looked like a whole village : on© 
=barn. 

03. under, &C.=built so as to be covered by: eaV0S—tbe pro¬ 
jecting edge of a roof; an apparent plural; bat the s is in the root; O.E. 
tf/c#e=rtheclipped edge of thatch :odorons= sweet smelling: corn-loft; 
each barn had an upper storey, called a loft , next to the roof; on this corn 
is stored 5 hay is stored in the lower storey. 

100 . there=in the farm-yard : dove here would include pigeons: 
GOt or cote; a place for pigeons,sheep, &c.; literally an enclomre: meek, 
&e.; dovea and pigeons have always been regarded (in poetry) as meek 
and innocent. 

101 . murmuring, &C .; alluding to the cooing of the birds: vari¬ 
ant— varying; ever shifting. 

102. sang, &C. = indicated change (of wind and weather) ; with 
the deeper meaning,—were symbols, as it were, of the constant cbangeable- 
nees of earthly things. 

103. at peace = living a godly life, and in peace and harmony with 
his neighbours, 

104. governed, &e.; see line 60: sunny = bright with sunshine. 

105. missal ; *ee fine 74. Longfellow seems to use the word in the 
general sense of prayer book. 

106. fixed, &C. = looked most earnestly at Evangeline instead 
of in his missal: as the, &C. = regarding her as the saint whom he most 
devontly adored : the allusion is to the Homan Catholic custom of address¬ 
ing prayers to saints in heaven. 

107. hem, &C.; or even the lowest portion of her dress: an echo 
from the Bible; St. Mattheio, XIY, 36 ; u They besought Jeans that they 
wight touch butt he hem of his garment. And as many as touched were 
innate whole”; set also, IX, 20. 

1 Q 6 . by, &e. = emboldened by its being dark;«.e., the darkness 
Mfte$ he ©Ottceal his fear (of being rejected) : all this simply brings out 
the great modesty and purity of Evangeline; the young men of the village 
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were free and unrestrained enough with other maidens, hut with Evangeline 
no one dared to be free: a look or a fconoh (which other maidens gave so 
freely) from her was something almost sacred . 

109. sound, &C.; as she came to open the door and see who it was 
that knocked. In Europe the front door of the house is always closed—so 
unlike European houses in India. 

110 . knew, & 0 .; it was doubtful which was louder, the beating of 
his heart (from love and fear) or the sound the knocker had made: here 
again we have a Zeugma in beat, which has different meanings with heart 
and knocker ; see line 56 : knocker = a kind of hammer fastened to the 
door to knock with. 

111 . joyous 5 = the joyful, merry time of: feast, &C. = the annual 
festival (like those in Indian villages) of the patron saint of the village: 
in Roman Catholic countries every town and village has some saint as its 
Patron to protect it from harm and evil, jost as each village has its own 
f god* in India. 

112. bolder, &C.; because it was a time of general rejoicing; and 
many of the usual rales of etiquette would bo relaxed : pressed, 
while dancing with her: a part of the festivities of such occasions are 
dances in the open air— see Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

114. hurried = quickly uttered; because engaged in the dance: 
that, &C. == so quickly uttered that the words were heard as if only the 
notes of the music to which they were dancing. 

115. all the suitors, young men: welcome = received cordially by 
Evangeline. 

117. mighty j the same epithet is used by Longfellow in descrij^iog 
his * Tillage Blacksmith’; indicates not only physical strength, but also 
influence: of in the old sense of by. 

118. sine©, &C. = ever since man was created, from the beginning 
of the world; time here is supposed to begin only with man. 

119. eraft= profession, calling; literally skill, as in handierAft: 
repute = good reputation, honour, respect. Longfellow magnifies the 
blacksmith’s art—one of his own ancestors who came in the 4 May flower* 
was a blaoksmith. 

120. father, &e.; see line 43. 

121 . pedagogue =? (village) schoolmaster; literally one who takes 
a boy to school, Greek paidagogos = a slave who accompanied a boy 
to and from school; hence a tutor; then a teacher : now there is a Blight 
contempt implied in the word : letters ; i.e., the alphabet. 

122. selfsame ; both the children had only one book between 
them; see line 95 : hymns of, &C.; the religious soDgs sung in Ofcurob : 
plain-song=ohants (simple eaered tunes) used in the Church; they are 
called plain because they contain few notes, which are all of equal length, 
and sung in unison. 

124. forgo; a dittonym of fabric^workshop. 

125. leathern lap; *.&, his lap covered with an apron of leather: 
as a, &c.; the plough-horses of Europe are enormous animals, and their 
hoofs are very large 5 and yet to Basil in his great strength they were as 
play-things to a child. 

127. shoe=horse-shoe: even now in villages, the blacksmith is 
also the farrier , 

K 
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128. fiery, &e.=red-Bot snake: cinders j now always used in the 
plural; embers, ashes. 

129. eves = evenings: without = from onfcside : gathering — 
growing, increasing. 

ISO. light from the Jorge: smithy=the workshop of the smith; 
cranny=crevice, crack; the smithy being built of wood; see line S3. 

131. lalX>Uling=== working : bellows; always used in the plural. 

133. panting=th6 noise made by the bellows. 

133. merrily, &C.; understand they (Gabrielle and Evangeline) 
from line 125': they =the Bparks: were like: nuns, among Roman 
Catholics, are women who have given np the world and devoted themselves 
to a religions life in societies called convents or nunneries ; Latin now, an 
old woman: the stream of bright sparks disappearing, one offcer another, 
in the ashes reminded the vivid imagination of the children of a proces¬ 
sion ofnnnsentering a chapel: chapel of their convent: in Europe 
every large institution whether Monastery or College‘has its own chapel, a 
place for religions services; late Latin capelin. ; originally a shrine in which 
was preeerved the capa (= cope), of St. Martin; capa is from Latin caput, 
the head; the cope being originally a head-dress; see note an chaplet , 
line 74. 

134. sledges; a kind of carriage without wheels, made for going on 
ice ; connected with slide; swoop from sweep ; the downward rush of a 
bird of prey on iia victim. 

135. bounding; the motion of a sledge is not smooth and gliding 
when it rushes down the riope of a bill: the winter pastime of sliding down 
a slope is now a very favourite one in England, and is called toboganning, 
from an American Indian word: meadows, which in winter would be 
covered with snow. 

1S6. populous = full of young birds, nestlings : nests of the 
swallows. 

137. that wondrous stone ; the allnsionis to an old superstition 
—if the eyes of a young swallow be put on t, the mother-bird will bring 
from the seashore a small stone which will at once restore its sight—the 
stone was much sought after as it was considered to have miraculous 
powers of cure. 

138. fiedglings=nestlings, young birds just getting their feathers; 
M.E. flegge — ready to fly. 

140. they; Gabrielle and Evangeline. 

141. like, fee.; in its bright and open frankness. 

142. gladdened the earth = gave pleasure to any who looked 
upon it; i.e., every one was made more cheerful by a sight of Gabriel le’s 
face: ripened, fee. =stimulated others to work; the sight of his face 
often led those to do what they were only meditating on doing. 

143. the heart, &C. = capable of loving and being loved; she 
was no longer a mere girl, but had developed those feelings regarding 
lf»e which all women have. 

$ h 144 sunshine; as Gabrielle’s face was like the sun, so Evangeline 
jm called ssmskine, so bright and beautiful was she: Sfc.JStllalie; a 
m&tim vtogia who suffered martyrdom in Spain, is the reigu of Diocletian 
el her day is the 12th February, 
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145. which, &c. ; if February is sunny and bright, the yield of 
fruit would naturally be abundant: apples here includes other 
kinds of fruit. 

146. too goes with bring and pot with she; i.e., not, * she also, be¬ 
sides somebody eW, but'besides being called sunshine, ifec.*; i.e., besides 
being beautiful and bright and cheerful: delight, &C.; another example 
of Longfellow’s peculiar Zeugma ; delight being caused by her, and abun¬ 
dance, i.e., concrete wealth, being actually brought by Evangeline as her 
dowry. 

147. full of ; the alternative reading, withy is much better: another 
Zeugma; Zone being metaphorical, and children, concrete. 


II. 

148w season = autumn: longer ; in northern latitudes the days mad 
nights are not of equal length throughout the year j after summer the 
days grow shorter, and after winter the nights grow shorter; i.e., in 
summer the sun takes longer to run his daily course, and therefore the 
light lasts longer; in winter this is reversed. 

149. retreating; going south from the Equator; on the two. days 
when the sun ie ou the Equator there is equal day and night all over the 
world; sign, &C.; the Scorpion is the eighth sign of the Zodiac (an 
imaginary belt in the heavens, containing the apparent path of the ana; 
the annual course which the sun appears to run owing to the actual 
revolution of the earth). The sun enters Scorpio, about the 23rd October. 
As there are twelve signs of the Zodiac, the sun remains only one month in 
any one sign. 

160. birds, &C.; Longfellow is here enumerating all the character¬ 
istics of Autumn —(1) the nights grow colder and longer. (2) migratory 
birds are seen going south. (3) the air is heavy and chill. (4) the nor¬ 
thern bays, gulfs, &c., get gradually covered with ice. j(5) harvests are 
reaped and stored. (6) strong winds blow: birds of passage are migratory 
birds, which leave the northern regions regularly as Antumn sets in, and 
seek the warmer regions in the south—they return as regularly in Spring ; 
the swallow, the crane, and the wild goose are migratory birds: sailed 
s=flew slowly, and steadily, like a fleet of ships; leaden=dull-coloured, 
and heavy with moisture. 

151. desolate=bleak and chill: bays; i.e n Budson, and Baffin, 
Bays: tropical, &C. = islands situated in the tropics, and therefore 
warm; the West India Islands are referred to: island is a very interesting 
word; thesis intrusive, from a false notion that the word was derived 
from Latin ' insula*, an island; the real root is 6a£and==waterlimd; % e., 
laud surrounded by water; the ea is found as ey in * spotj, ‘Anglesey*, 
‘ Athalney’; the proper spelling should be idand ; w&isre&Uy from the 
Latin insula. 

152. wild With = tossed about wildly by; see line IS: Septem¬ 
ber, i e., the beginning of Autumn: the sun is in the autumnal equinox (one 
of the two points where the ecliptic cuts the Equator) 00 21st September; 
and he is in the winter solstice (one of the two points, 23° , 23' north and 
couth of the Equator respectively, where the sou stands, i.e. } stops going: 
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further north or south, and turns ; hence the parallels of latitude through 
these points are called the Tropic, Gr. trepo = I turn, of Cancer, and of 
Capricorn) on 21st December. 

153. wrestled; the swaying motion of the trees suggests the idea 
that they were wrestling with each other: Jacob; one of the Jewish 
patriarchs, he was the grandson of Abraham the progenitor of the Jewish 
people; the incident here allnded to is described in Genesis (Bible), XXXII, 
24 —** And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man [i.e., an angel 
m man’s form] with him until the breaking of the day”: of Old = in 
olden times; this expression used after a proper noun almost invariably 
implies that the person spoken of is mentioned in the Bible. 

164. the signs ; those little occurrences which long experience 
had taught were signs; Longfellow proceeds to give the * signs.’ 

155. with, by their instinct which gave them prophetic 

knowledge that the winter would be severe, and hence Spring would be late 
in coming and therefore there would be no flowers to give them their food: 
in such cases bees are observed to make an unusually large quantity of 
honey. 

157. for, &C.; here nature foreseeing the extra cold of the coming 
winter makes the fnr of the foxes to be extra thick: the foxes here spoken of 
are the * silver fores, of North America, so called from the shining whiteness 
of their for—the American Indians hunted these animals in order to sell th eir 
furs to the white people. For the thought cp. the saying—“ God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

158. than; towards tbe end of October. 

159. pions gives the reason for the name chosen; the ordinary 
name of that season is the * Indian summer; but the Acadian farmers being 
very pious chose to call it by a name which had some connexion with their 
religion: summer, <&C.; a very remarkable period of about a month, of 
calm and comparatively bright, warm weather observed occurring in 
North America towards the end of Autumn, i,e„ nearly the whole of Novem¬ 
ber, As 8t. Luke's day is 17th October, and St. Martin’s day is 11th 
November, this season is also called “ St. Luke’s little summer” and “ St. 
Jfartin’B summer.” The 1st November, (formerly called Halloween, i.e., 
hallowed evening) is dedicated to All Saints , hence it is also called “ Hallo¬ 
ween summer”, or “ All Saints summer.” Of all these names the Acadians 
preferred the lost. AU-Saints is here a translation of the French Toussaint 
which the Acadians would use. 

160. dreamy : not the clear bright light of summer, but a subdued, 
soft, light: magical ; as if produced by magic; wonderful: landscape s 
a disguised word; O.E. land-skip, the shape of the land: = the surrounding 
scenery. 

161. lay = was seen; appeared: as if, &C.=as we might suppose 
it did when fhe world was first created—in all its fresh beauty,. 

162. Heart of the ocean ; put for ocean ; the figure is suggested 
by the incessant beating of our hearts—as if deep down in the depths of 
the ocean there was a huge heart by whose pulsations the movements of 
the surface waiters of the ocean were caused. 

4 - fP* alternant = a little while: consoled aa comforted, quieted: 
all, tows ha enu m era tes theta, 
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165. Whir 5 describes the noise made by tbe wings of birds while 
flying; see line 42: drowsy keeps up the idea from dreamy in line 160: 
COOing, dec.; see line 100. 

166. subdued; low; not harshly loud (as at other timeB): 
murmurs, &C. = the whispering of lovers: great — looking larger than 
usual, because nearer the horizon ; it is a well known phenomenon that 
the sun and moon look larger at the horizon, when rising and setting, than 
when high up in the sky; in winter, in northern latitudes the sun even at 
mid-day is not- high up in the heavens. 

167. With, &c. = mildly; i.e., nob with scorching beams : golden, 
&C. = the light clouds filling the sky during this * Summer of All-Saints* 
give the light a peculiar appearance which Longfellow describes as 
magical in line 160. 

16S. its — 4 each glittering tree’: robes = the leaves ; see line 2 : 
russet = brown ; in Autumn the leaves turn brown and yellow, and those 
of some trees, scarlet, and then fall; hence the old name of Autumn was 
The Fall. 

169. sheen = glitter; poetical form of shining : glittering; on 
account of the sun’s light reflected from the dew-drops. 

170. flashed = glistened, shone; like, &C.; the incident alluded 
to here Is mentioned by Herodotus—Xerxes the great Persian king, in 
one of his marches came across some plane trees ; he was so charmed by 
their beauty that he halted his army, and became so fond of one of tbe 
trees that spoiling his own person and that of his lords, he decked the tree 
with jewels and rich garments: the plane, or platans, tree is a native of 
Asia; and was so called on account of its broad leavesin America it is 
called the button-wood ; Greek platanos, = broad; see line 84. 

171. HOW; i.e., after the 4 Summer of All-Saints* was over; 
reign, &C. — the enforced quiet of winter when no out-door work can 
be done; but when all the members of a family were drawn closer 
together in love and affection. 

172. burden, &C.; an echo of the Bible; work in the heat of the 
day; see St. Matthew , XX, 12, 

173. brought, ; it was not the twilight that brought the 
‘evening star’; bnfc the evening star became visible as the light of day 
departed: back; from the previous evening: and the herds; another 
couple made up of very dissimilar things ; homestead; i-e ., their stalls 
in the farmyard: Longfellow is here describing details in connexion with 
Bellefontaine’s farm in particular; but all the particulars are true regarding 
the other farms of Acadia. 

174. pawing, &C.; every Hindu will understand this; for what 

is described here takes place every evening in a Hindu village, when the 
village cattle are brought home. # 

175. nostrils; literally, * nose holes' ; same as drill (a hole) : fresh¬ 
ness ass fresh breeze. . 

176. foremost = walking before all the rest: bearing, &C. = 
carrying a bell tied round the neck with a ribbon; the is used before belly 
because „it was tbe only bell in tbe whole herd; it being the custom 
(observed, in India also, with regard to sheep) to tie a bell on the neck of 
one animal of a herd; cp. 1 bell-wetheri; heifer; a yonng cow, 
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177. hide = coat; t.s.> hair covering the skin: collar this would be 
made of leather; and to thiB Evangeline bad fastened the bell with ribbon. 

178. quietly, &C -; she did not prance about or play with the others, 
but walked on quite sedately: as if, &C. = as if she knew that she was 
thought worthy to be loved by Evangeline : quietly refers to her manner, 
slow to her pace ; notice the arrangement of the adverbs , one before and one 
after the verb. 

179. then; after the herd of cows : seaside ; in places like Nova 
Scotia and Holland, pasture lands extend almost to the very edge of the 
sea* 

380. pasture — grazing ground. 

181. fall, &C. = looking about with an air which seemed to show 
that he was aware of the importance oE his Work; he showed by his looks 
and walk that he knew how important his work was: grand, &C. 5 shep¬ 
herd^ dogs (collies as they are called) are very intelligent. 

182. with, &0- ~ as if he thought he was lord of the flocks; see 
line 95: superbly = proudly. 

188. stragglers; such of the sheep as did not keep up with the 

rest. 

184. regent= ruler; as if the viceroy of the shepherd. 

185. through the starry silence ; such expressions are very 
difficult to explain, because if taken literally they are nonsensical, and they 
are not mere metaphors: * breaking the silence which filled the Beene from 
the earth to the heavens shining with stars; the silence of the early night. 

186. wains; see line 98: marshes ; see line 22 and following. 

187. briny = with a saltish taste, because grown on the marshes 
near the sea. 

188. cheerily ; poetical form of cheerfully: steeds, poetical for 
Worses ; the horses than were drawing the wains : dew ; as it was * late* 
(line 186), dew had already began to falls manes, &C.; of course, the 
dew would fall all over the bodies of the horses, but the drops would 
accumulate especially on the manes and fetlocks , because of the long hair 
in those parts of the horses* bodies: the mane is the long hair along the 
neck of & horse; the fetlock is the point just above the hoof of a horse; 
in some species of horse this part also is covered with long hair; the dew 
would accumulate on the fetlocks as the horses walked through the long 
grass already wet with dew. 

189. wooden, &C.; the old-fashioned, heavy, wooden saddles used 
by tbe Norman peasants ere here allnded to: ponderous = large and 
heavy ; in the next line the custom of painting and decorating these saddles 
is referred to. 

190. tassels = bunches of threads of different colours, used for 
ornamentation: cr imso n = bright red: the word is Arabic , from tbe 
Smwkrif, krimi; the cochineal insect, from whose dried body a red dye was 
prepared. 

191. nodded ; the tops of the high saddles moved to and fro 

wife fee motion of the horses • array; the wains coming in order : 
hollyhocks is a tall annual plant, sometimes called the ! rosemallow*; 
htgeodoeea Sowers of all colours 5 hence the * ponderous saddles painted 
wife dyes, nodding in bright array \ are compared to roms of holly- 

he&9 moved by fee wind: blossoms *= flowers; a dittonym of bloom* 
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192. meanwhile; i.e., by the time the -wains had come in eight the 
cows had already reached the farm-yard: yielded, &C.; allowed them¬ 
selves to be milked. 

293. cadence ; literally fall; intervals; a dittonym of chance. 

194. sounding is a transferred epithet ,* the streamlets of milk 
falling into the pail made a sound : foaming is proleptic ; the foam was 
not produced till the * streamlet* reached the milk already in the pail: 
streamlets=the tiny streams of milk from the adders, 

195, peals, &C»; the milk-maids were talking and joking among 
themselves and with the farm-labourers. 

396. anon=soon; by and by; see line 48: they, grammatically 
refers to lame; bnfc in thought to the whole farm. 

297. valves=the folding leaves. 

198. rattled, &C.=‘ the wooden bars which were put across the 
doors for greater protection, made a rattling noise as they were fixed int 
their places*: this seems to contradict in spirit , what Longfellow says in 
line 55, which though referring to the dwelling houses of Acadia, gives us 
the idea that there were no thieves at all in that village— but * prevention 
is better than cure’, * it is opportunity makes the thief*; sa thought, evi¬ 
dently, the farmer Bellefontaine! ali=the whole farm: for a season ; 
i.e., for the night; till next momiDg, 

199. wide, &C.; in former days the fire-place used to be made 
very l$rge : idly here implies no censure . 

200 . elbow-chair ; a large easy chair, with arms to support the 
elbows of the person sitting in it: flames iu the fire-place, grate; 
Smoke, &e.=ourling rings of smoke, from the burning wood. 

201. struggled, &C.; the image is rather far-fetched; see line 132 
and following. 

202 . mocking, because the shadow moved, &b he moved besides 
having a wavering motion of its own caused by the falling and rising of 
the flames; nodding and mocking go with shadow ; to understand this hold 
your hand between a naked flame and a wall: wall behind the farmer: 
gestures, &C.=irregnlar motions. 

203. huge because he was nearer to the fire-place than to the wall, 
his shadow would be magnified: vanished, &c.=*was lost, disappeared, 
in the gloom of the parts of the room farther away from the fire. 

204. clumsily ==rndely; arm-chair is the same as 1 elbow-tihaSr.’ 

205. laughed=seemed to be 1 augbing as the wavering light fell upon 
them: pewter an alloy of lead and tin, nsed for making plates, dishes, 
mugs, So.; M.E. pewter, a corruption of spelter=zXac ; this is another in¬ 
stance of French custom —English farmers would have crockery instead of 
metal: dresser=a side-board (=table), or cup-board for dishes and 
plates j so called because food is dressed (=prepared, made ready). 4 

206. sunshine is objective governed by 1 catch and reflect* under¬ 
stood. 

207. fragments, &C.; he could not remember complete songs: 
carOls=reIigious songs and hymns celebrating the birth of Christ—from 
& Keltic root meaning to turn, bend 5 hence, a dance, because the singing 
(like the Creek eftoros, with which, no doubt, carol is connected) was ac¬ 
companied with dancing, and then gradually the dancing was dropped: of 
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=sung ah; each as are always sung at: Christmas is the name given to 
the period of the year about the 25 th December, which is Christmas Day : 
mas is from O.E. msense, a church festival. 

208. such, &C..; see lines 34 and 76. 

209. Burgundian; Burgundy was, and is, famons for its wines. 

211. spinning, &c. ; see line 41. 

212. awhile is now called an adverb • it is made np of the indefi¬ 
nite article, and the noun ‘■while*, used as an accusative of time till suffi¬ 
cient flax had been span to be woven into cloth: itS—loom’s; treadles= 
levers in a loom (worked by the feet treading on them) to raise or depress 
different sets of threads : diligent because it is incessantly thrown 
across from side to Bide of the loom : shuttle; see line 41. 

213. monotonous is literally used ; giving out, making, only one 
sound: drone = the deep, humming, note emitted by the wheel: wheel 
of the spinning machine: drone; M.E. dronen= to hum; connected 
with Sanskrit dhiran = to sound; the drone of abag-pipe is the tube or pipe 
which sounds one constant uniform low note; like the othay of a Hindu 
band of musicians: bag-pipe ; a musical instrument sounded by blowing 
into it; it is now used chiefly by the Highlanders of Scotland ; it consists 
of a large leathern bag which is inflated by wind from the lungs of the 
player; into this bag are inserted three pipes, called drones, emitting 
unvarying low notes, and another pipe called the chanter for playing the 
tuns i the chanter corresponds to the Hindu nagasarram. 

214. followed^ accompanied: united, &e. = filled up the-breaka 
between the * fragments’ of song the old man was singing. 

215. as, &C.; when service is going on: chant = chanting; 
singing: choir ; a body of singers, especially of a church ; ditfconym of 
chorus ; see earnJ, Hue 207. 

216. footfalls, &c. ; the footsteps of some who came late to church: 
aisles = the two sides of a church; literally wings ; from Latin ala, a 
wing; hence our spelling ai«Ie is wrong ; perhaps from a mistaken deriva¬ 
tion from axila, diminutive of axis ; see note on island , line 151: Words 
are heard. 

217. the song sung by the old man : measured = regular: 
motion of the pendulum ; clocks worked by springs were not known 
formerly : clock, &C.; an onomatopoetic attempt to represent the sound 
of the clock. 

218. lifted goes with latch. 

219. sounded =s made a noise (when being lifted) : wooden ; 
usually the latch is of iron ; latch, a bar of iron to fasten a door; in Tamil 
heel thap&l : swung, a verb in the middle voice ; see line 26. 

220. hob-nailed = having rows of large, thick-headed, nails 
driven into the soles, to make them last long. 

221. by, &C. =■ by her love which caused her heart to beat faster: 
Wild* &C.; Evangeline knew that G-abrielle was also coming. 

222. as, &C.; as they waited for a moment on the threshold to clean 
their shoes on tbe door-mat: threshold; thresh-wold , literally threshed 
( 3 = trodden) wood; the piece of wood (sometimes stone) forming the bot¬ 
tom of the door frame. 

*3®. thy, &e. = this shows that Basil was a very frequent visitor, 
mt& bad a place set apart for him: settle, an augmentative form of 3 eat ; 
a long becaeh with a back; the modern corrapted form is settee. 
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224. Close, &e.; so as to be warmed by the fire: which, &C., 
wbich, (<.«., my fire-place) always seems empty tome when yon are not 
sitting near it, however many other friends may be with me: this shows 
the very ciose friendship between them ; see line 119. 

225. thy, &Q* = the tobacco pipe which was set apart for Basil's 
use : tobacco j an American Indian word, the article being originally 
brought from America. 

226. never, &C, ; yon are at your best; yon look most like what 
yon really are; your real character is best known when, &c. 

227. the forge; i.e., ‘ of the forge’: j ovial — merry, joyful; 
this is one of the words that preserve the old exploded (t.e., by all 
sensible nations) belief in astrology; the old astrologers arbitrarily, 
i.e. 3 without a shadow of proof gave a certain character to each 
of the planets (they only knew five, but called the sun and the moon 
e planets’) ; e.g., they supposed Mars to be warlike, Mercury to be volatile, 
Saturn to be morose ; and these characters were called by the name of the 
planets, martial , and so on; xa this marvellous nonsense, Jupiter, 
somehow got the character of mirth, and joy fulness j a person born under 
a planet (i.e., at the moment when that planet was in the Zenith) was 
supposed to have a temperament corresponding to the character of that 
planet; hence a person born under Jupiter , was said to be jovial* 

22S. harvest moon is the full moon nearest the autumnal equinox; 
at that particular season the path of the moon round the earth cuts the 
horizon at such an angle that for two or three days after full moon, 
the moon rises a very little later (instead of nearly 45 minutes) each 
day; as it was thought that this peculiarity was a special provision of 
nature to enable farmers to get their harvests reaped, this moon was 
called the ‘ haruesf-moon’: the mist, &C.; this of course is only a local 
peculiarity; there were marshes to the east of Grand-Pr£; see line 22. 

229. with, &c. ; i.e., bemg pleased. 

230. air = manner. 

231. thou, &e. = yon are always either joking or singing ; see 
line 207: ballads ; another word which, like carol and chorus, originally 
meant dancing ; Latin ballare—to dance ; it is a French word ballada, a 
song accompanied by dancing , then any song. 

232. cheerfullest breaks the rule that dissyllabic adjectives should 
not be compared by -er and -esf; it is very easy for grammarians and 
‘ Manual’ compilers to lay down rules—the question is, what is the usage 
of the best writers. 

233. gloomy, &C. ; this is the first hint of trouble coming to the 
Acadians: forebodings is pleonastic , bode meaning to ‘ fore show* ; O.E. 
bodian = to announce: ill = evil. 

234. as if, &0.; * as happy as yon would be if you picked up, &c.’; 
the allasioa is to an old superstitious belief that to come across a borse-shoe 
on the road is a very good omen, and is sure to bring good luck; henee, in 
country parts, horse-shoes were nailed over the frontdoors of the cottages > 
see line 286. 

235. the pipe, &C.; Evangeline had filled the old man's pipe for 
him, with tobacco," and bad pnc a piece of live coal on the top. ■ 

236. embers, like ashes , is always plural* 
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237. at* &C. =lie anchored; 4 to ride at anchor’ is a nautical 
idiom. 

23P. Gaspereau, a river rising in a lake of the same name and 
falling into the Basin of Minas; Grand-Pre was situated near the mouth 
of this river; Ga&pereav means Gasper river ; French saw = water. 

2S9. what, &e.j this shows that the Acadians had discussed the 
meaning of the appearance of the English war-ships off their village, 
without coming to any satisfactory conclusion: all = all of us, all the 
Acadians. 

240. the morrow; the exact date on which the Acadians were 
summoned to meet Colonel Winslow, the English Commander, was 
September 5th ; but Longfellow here makes it after the * Summer of All- 
Saints*; see line 149: his majesty; George JL: mandate=orders, 
commandment; Latin mandare = to enjoin j literally, to put into one’s 
hand, from manus, hand. 

242. . surmises = conjectures, guesses; French from Latin super, 
above, and mittere, to send, put. 

243. friendlier than the hostile purposes imagined by the people; 
i«,, their object may not be hostile at all, but, on the contrary, peaceful. 

245. un tim ely, &C.; England is notorious for its changeable, un¬ 
certain weather: blighted = spoilt, destroyed; properly applied to 
things spoilt by excessive heat ; from O.E. hlican , to shine. 

240. bursting, &C. ; see line 57 and 97 : WOXlld=W 2 sh, 
desire, to; come seeking food to give their cattle and children. 

247. thinketh : Basil, as an old man, uses the archaic forms of the 
verb; see line 231: folk = people; no plural form: warmly; rather 
impatiently; with some irritation. 

248. as as if: heaving, &C.; because he remembered the past 
suffering and oppression. 

249. IiOUisbotLrg, a Btrong fort on the south-east coast of Cape 
Breton Island; from its strength and position it was called the “ Dunkirk 
Of America”; in 1745 a New England expedition captured this fortress, but 
it was restored to France by the Treaty of Aix-la : Chapelle, in 1748; in 1758 
it was again taken by the English and utterly demolished: Basil means 
that the English have not forgotten the old hostilities between them and 
the French Abadiaus in connexion with the sieges of Louisbourg: Beau- 
gejour; a French fortress on a hill in the isthmus of Chignecto. It was 
besieged by Winslow in June of the year in which the poem open**: Port 
Royal; & seaport on the west coast of Nova Scotia, and the oldest European 
settlement north of the Gulf of Mexico; it was the capital of Acadie 
till 1713, when it passed into the hands of the English by the ‘ Treaty of 
Utanecht*; it was then named * Annapolis* in honour of Queen Anne, and 
the adjective Royal was dropped; the French Acadians often tried 
to reoaptura it. 

250. many fearing harsh treatment: lTLrk=hide, lie waiting; an 
C&l Scandinavian word, to sneak: outskirts ; borders. 

251. dxtbiOUS=doubtful: of—to be decided. 

j&lK sl8dge=bammer; not the same word as in line 134 ; this is from 
slay* v3* afefc?«=a heavy hammer, literally, a smiter % from slea«==to 
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smite: scythe j an instrument for cutting (mowing) grasses a sickle is used 
for reaping corn; it consists of a long sharp blade at the end of a long 
handle. O.E. sights, literally ‘ the cutterJ 

256. besieged; the idea is that the ocean was battering against 
the dikes trying to make a breach in them, as a besieging army would to 
the walls of a fortress. 

257. besieged^bombarded, shot at. 

258. tonight above all nights- 

259. hearth; pat for the peace and happiness of the family; the 
word is from old G-otbio haurja , meaning burning coals : eontraet==fche 
betrothal; the formal bond of marriage between Gabrielle and Evangeline. 

260. built, &C.; this refers to an old Norman cnstom kept np by 
the Acadians. Longfellow here follows Haliburton, who got his information 
from the Abbe Raynal:—“ As soon as a-young man arrived at the proper 
age, the community built him a house, broke up the land about it, and 
supplied him with all the necessaries of life for a twelve-month. There he 
received the partner whom he had chosen, and who brought him. her 
portion in flocks” : merry is a kind of ‘ permanent epithet* to lads ; in 
epic and ballad poetry certain epithets are constantly applied to certain 
persons and things— e.g. t a warrior is always brave ; a lady is always fair; 
gold is always red , and so on—these are called * permanent epithets*, because 
they permanently adhere , as it were, to the nouns. 

261. glebe = soil, land; Latin gleba, a clod of earth, soil. 

262. twelve-month; when names of weights, periods of tame, Ac., 
are used in compound words, they are not inflected for the plural; we say, 
‘I stayed there twelve months '; but * I stayed there a twelve-month. 3 

263. Bene Leblanc ; this character is really historical, his name 
occurring in the petition addressed to George II, by the Acadians; he wa» 
the lawyer and Registrar of the village: papers ; the documents all fairly 
written out: i nkh orn ; formerly an ink-pot was simply a horn. 

266. blushing is here an adjective. 

267. as they, &C. = as soon as he had finished speaking: worthy ; 
another ‘ permanent epithet’: notary ; Rend Leblanc, the notary public. 
Longfellow' uses the term here to mean a man whose business it was to 
draft contracts and other deeds and documents, and wills; and at the same 
time one'who was vested with some legal jurisdiction and official respon¬ 
sibility,—for in line 337, we read that he affixed the seal of the law to the 
document; i.e., Longfellow combines in Leblanc the duties of the scrivener 
of former days, with those of the modern notary pnblic. 

268. bent — Btooping with old age: labouring oar= an oar 
in the act of being worked: toils; metaphor; as if it were the oar that 
labours : surf; breaking waves where they beat on the shore; here need 
simply for %oaves ; the r in this word is intrusive, it being from G.E. swogan 
— to make a rushing noise. 

269. broken = altogether disabled by old age : form = body : 
notary public : see note on line 267 ; another example of the adjective 
placed after the noun ; see note on Sorest primeval . 

270. shocks = thick dusters of hair : yellow; *•«•> almost white : 
silken, &C-: the tuft of soft fibres, (called the tassel) , at the end of a ear of 
maize : floss untwisted silk-thread ; maize; otherwise called Indian corns 
Tamil cholum. 
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271. glasses = spectacles : horn bows: rims and frames made 
of bora : spectacles are as old as the 13th century ; but for a long time 
they were heavy and clumsily made, the frames being of horn or tor¬ 
toise-shell; the nms are the circular frames holding the two lenses; tor 
it is a mistake to call them glass . 

272. sat, &C.; placed across the bridge of his nose, looked as if they 
were themselves possessed of extraordinary intelligence: supernal = 
supernatural; extraordinary. 

273. father, &C.; in the Petition of Acadians to the Icing , recorded 
by Halibnrton we read that ** Rene Leblanc's family, consisting of 20 
children and about 150 grandchildren, were scattered in different colonies, 
so that he has put on shore at New York with only his wife and youngest 
children. 5 ' 

274. rod©, &C.; it is remarkable that men seem to he more fond of 
their grandchildren than of their own sons and daughters ; it is a familiar 
sight to see a grandfather dandling his grandchildren on his knee: 
and heard, &e.; it is equally wellkuown that nothing amuses a child 
so much as to have a watch pat to his ear: great = large; formerly 
watches were made very large: tick; onomatopoetic word describing the 
noise made by a watch; indeed, the name of a watch in baby-language is 
* tick-tick'; just as a dog is a 1 bow-wow'; this line is by universal consent 
regarded as the worst line in the poem; see Introduction . 

275. the times, &C.; in the same document referred to in the note 
to line 273, we read— u After the settlement of Halifax, (1749), we suffered 
many abuses and insults from your Majesty's enemies, more especially from 
the Indians in the interest of the French ; and some even carried away 
prisoners to Canada, particularly Rene Leblanc (our public notary) was 
taken prisoner by the Indians when actually travelling in your Majesty's 
service, his house pillaged, and himself carried to the French fort, from 
whence he did not recover his liberty but with great difficulty, after four 
years' captivity. 

276- an old, &c.; in line 303 Longfellow makes Leblanc name the 
fort as Port Royal; this mnsfc be a mistake for Port Royal ceased to 
belong to the French in 1713; neither was it old; the Petition simply says 
** the French fort' 1 ; and that must be Beaus^jour: as = for being. 

277. warier = more cautious, prudent; wary is simply ware with 
an added y ; Q.E. wmr^ cautious: all = any, whatever: guile = cun¬ 
ning, trickery; a ditfconym of wile . 

278. taut; the other reading and is ranch better; but seeming to 
imply that wise men are not expected to be patient, &c. 

280. Loup-garou; Longfel low had evidently read Wright's “ Essays 
on the Literature, Popular Superstitions, and History of England in the 
Middle Ages," a book founded on a French treatise on the Popnlar beliefs 
of the French. Wright's account of the Loup-garou is as follows:—“ The 
Loup-garou, the were-wolf of the older English, is a wellkuown creation 
of superstition—a man changed into a wolf. The people of Bayeux believe 
the transformation to last for three or seven years." The belief abont this 
wonderful animal was that it roamed about the forests devouring infants; 
le a p farou m French; from Latin lupus, a wolf; the gar of garon is a 
Frwwfc fora of 0.15. «wr = a man and the ou is a corruption of ore ’= an 
ogre. 
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281. goblin; another popular bogie ; called also Goulelin, or 
Gobelin. ; he "was believed to live in farm-yards, and take out the horses to 
water when everybody was asleep: water = give water to. 

282. Whit© Letiche; Wright says:—“ The Litiche is a white 
animal that appears by night, quite harmless, and supposed to be the 
spirit of an infant that has died before baptism.” Regarding the other 
popular beliefs mentioned iu the text, Wright has—“ Go Christmas night 
animals talk. To find a horse-shoe is very lucky. The fever may be 
cured by carrying nine days on the breast a living spider shnt up in a 
nutshell. If tbe eyes of one of the young of a swallow be put out, the 
mother-bird will bring from the seashore a little stone which will 
immediately restore its sight; fortunate is the person who finds this little 
stone in the nest, for it is a miraculons remedy. A sprig of trefoil which 
has by chance four leaves instead of three possesses the power of rendering 
the person invisible. So in the North of England, the possession of a sprig of 
four-leaved clover is believed to give the power of seeing fairies and spirits, 
and of detecting witchcraft” : ghost, literally means breath ; hence, spirit ; 
as in * Holy Ghost’: unchristened=unbaptized ; nob made a Christian ; 
baptism being the rite, the doing of which makes the doer a Christian ; it 
is a dogma in some of the Churches that the souls of unbaptized children 
do not go to heaven, but to a separate place. 

283. haunt— frequent: unseen ; how then was its existence known! 
Chambers ;=the bed-rooms: the b in this word is intrusive, being insert¬ 
ed as a kind of assimilative cushion between m and r ; cp. ‘slumber*, and 
* thunder.* 

284. eve; the night before Christmas day ; i.e. t the night of the 24th 
December; the belief arose probably from the fact that Christ was bom in 
a place where oxen were stalled, there being no room for his mother in the 
inn. 

285. th© is generally prefixed to the names oF diseases : Spider; 
this word has lost an n; the d being intrusive as in thunder ; spinner : of 
course, it is impossible to give the rationale of all these superstitious be¬ 
liefs. 

286. powers of rendering the possessor invisible: four, &C , the 
clover being a trefoil , i.e., a three-lobed lenf, it is very rare that a fonr-leaved 
clover is found ; like &fice-legged calf: clover, a plant of the grass kind; 
supposed to be connected with cleave because the leaf is cleft into three ? 

thus this leaf has given the name to one of the four kinds of playing, 
cards—-corrupted into clubs , bub which the Hindus call clavar : horse¬ 
shoes ; see line 234. 

287. with==togefcber with, and : writ ft curtailed form of the pas¬ 
sive participle, written; the use of it here must be regarded as archaic 
lore = popular tradition, folk-lore ; connected with learn : the 
village; ie. t any village, the country parts, (of Europe); tbe Acadians 
being descendants of emigrants from Normandy, they would naturally have 
the same popular beliefs as are found in Northern France. 

289. slowly, &C. I to call attention. 

290. father ; a common respectful title given to him as an old man; 
not in the same sense as applied to a priest; see line 120. 

291. errand =business, mission. 
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293, demoanour * air; look; M.E. demenen ns to behave,. 

293. gossip = idle, wild, talk; see line 41: sooth =*= troth; see 
line 70: am, &C.; though I have heard so much about it I do not yet 
know the truth of the matter for certain s 1 never the wiser’ is an idiom ;=* 
not one bit, nearer the truth : the before wiser is not the definite article 
bat the old ablative case of the neuter of the demonstrative pronoun, * se- 
$eo-thcet 9 t need before comparatives (as in * the more the merrier*) to express 
proportion $ it should be spelt thi. 

295. of = one of: evil, &C.; on the part of the English against us 3 
understand that before some. 

296- then —each being the case: molest == disturb, harass, 
annoy; Latin molestare . 

297. God’S, &C. ; an oath ;* in or by God’s name*; the blacksmith 
got rather angry, because he had already made up his mind that the 
English had come with hostile intentions : irascible — short-tempered, 
easily provoked ; Latin irascibilis, from ira, anger. 

298. the how, &C.; how, why and wherefore here are nouns ; the 
manner and the reason (of everything); implying that men often do things 
without any adequate reason; wherefore , in this idiom, is always used as a 
cumulative to why. 

299. might, &C.; conquerors can dojast what they like, and call it 
justice : ft proverbial expression—* might is right’: strongest ; perhaps 
Wronger would be more accurate, as the question is between only two 
parties. 

300. his = the blacksmith’s: warmth somewhat angry state. 

30 h finally = after all, in the end. 

303. old, &c.; see note on line 276. 

306. once, &C,; this story is as old as the Middle Ages; it has been 
revived lately by Eossini, the great Italian musician, and by Castil-Blaze, 
a French musician, as an Opera, under the title of “ The Thievish Magpie.” 

307. column—pillar; of marble or granite: j UStiOC ; i.e, a human 
figure (always that of a woman ; Longfellow uses its, as referring to statue, 
raiher than to the personification) representing , i.e., imagined as the per v 
Bonification of justice ; so we have figures representing, peace, charity , fyc. 

308- public, &C.; the market-place, Forum,—the open space in a 
town where the market is held, and public meetings are held: the scales ; 
justice is always represented in art as holding a staord in the right hand, 
typical of the power of punishment, and a pair of scales in, the left hand, 
typical of fair and equitable judging; also with a bandage tied round the 
iyes, typical of impartiality, and disregard of the mere rank or position 
of men; i.e as much as to imply that seeing who the parties are might 
fnfiaehcethe mind of the jndge—hence the proverb “ Justice is blind”; 
Upholding —holding aloft; literally used. 

309. emblem = symbol; Greek emblema, a thing put on, an orna¬ 
ment: presided, &e.; i.e., that in that city strict justice was the motto, 
wfclch-word, of the Government, and of the people. 

311. even; birds are generally afraid of any human figure: but in 
tiggoaee finding the status harmless the birds had got accustomed to it, 
ftiw woafe so far as to build their nests in the convenient parts of the 
eta.tee. 
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315. ruled, an echo from the Bible; Revelation, II, 27 —' u And 
he shall rule them with a rod of iron”; — were very tyrannical, cruel, op¬ 
pressive : palace; a grand house; Nero, Emperor of Home, built a grand 
house for himself on one of the hills of Rome ; as this hill was Palatinus 
(the Palatine hill), the house was called palatium; the word was then 
generalized to mean any grand dwelling-house. 

316. necklace ; an ornament for the neck : pearls; M,E. perle 
from Latin pirula, a little pear : ©re long= before long; soon: a, &C. * 
suspicion being au abstract noun should noc have the article before it. 

317. orphan ; Latin orphanm, from orbus = destitute: maid = 
servant-girl. 

318. after, &c.; i.e., with only a pretence of a trial; a mere form 
of a trial; a mock trial: scaffold = a platform on which criminals 
are executed; the word is a hybrid ; the first part of the word being from 
Latin capere = to seize; and the second from a teutonic ropt meaning 
a stage, the literal sense of the word is 1 view-balk'; i.e., a Bfcage to see 
from. 

319. doom = sentence j hence end , death. 

321. Xio! = behold ; an interjection of surprise: bolts, &c., ie., 
a flash of lightning: the language keeps us an old belief that after every 
flash of lightning a concrete body fell to the earth; this was called a 
‘ thunder-boZi’; as if it were an arrow hurled down by the gods; the idea 
arose probably from the fact that occasionally meteoric stones are found. 

322. bronze; in line 307, the statne is called brazen ; bronze is an 
alloy of copper and tin; brass , of copper and zinc: in wrath; as If God 
were angry at the injustice done. 

323. clattering is proleptic ; the clattering noise was made only 
when the scales struck the pavement below: balance; generally used 
in the plural when in the sense of a weighing instrument; Latin bilavx ; 
hi, bis , double ; lanx, a dish. 

324. thereof ; of one of the scale pans: magpie ; a bird of the 
crow-kind; the word is a corruption of maggoty-pie, mag at-pie; Mag is abort 
for Magot == French Margot, a house-form of Marguerite ; pie is from Latin 
pica = a magpie. 

325. into, &C.; stuck into the walls of the nest: clay, &C-; the 
magpies, like the swallows, build their nests of clay : inwoven ; the 
of ‘ inwoven* is pleonastic after into, 

327- fain = gladly : ftndeth; archaic for finds; need here simply 
because the Poet wanted fwo syllables. 

328. all, &C.; the lines on his forehead became deeper because he 
was thinking; so, it appeared that his thoughts instead of being expressed 
in words were indicated only by the lines on his face. 

329. freeze, &C. = become congealed in curious forms on the glass 
in the windows; the vapour of water in an inhabited room becomes 
congealed into snow or ice crystals on the cold panes of glass; this is called 
rime. 

331. it = tankard: pewter ; see line 205: tankard — a large mug r 
perhaps from Latin, cantharus, ~ a flagon, with intensive suffix -ard: 
home-brewed ; see line 70. 
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332. nut-brown ; a light-brown colour, like the colour of a hazel¬ 
nut: that was, &C.; the ale brewed by Evangeline in her father’s house 
was the best and strongest in all the village. 

333. papers, &C. ; see line 263. 

334. date does not go with*of tlie parties*: parties; i.e., the 
contracting parties; the man aud the woman who were to be betrothed; 
j.e., Gabrielle and Evangeline. 

335. naming — writing down the amount and description of: 
dower; contracted form of dowry ; Latin, dotare = to endow ; see note on 
line 260. 

336. orderly and duly refer to the proper legal forms observed. 

337. great = large; see line 166: seal, &C-; the seal with which 
legal documents had to be stamped; and which was entrusted to the 
keeping of the notary public; see note on line 267: set =affixed, stamped: 
like, &C.; i.e., looking as large and round as the son; also became the 
seal would be stamped on red sealing wax. 

338. poueh=purs0; pouch is the dittonym of poke, found in e pocket 1 * 
and in * smallpox.* 

339. three, &C.; to show his gladness at the betrothal of his 
daughter: pieces=coin. 

340. bride* &C, ; in former days the betrothal was considered far 
more important than it is now; the betrothed young man and maiden were 
thenceforth looked upon as virtnally husband and wife (as by Hindus 
now); hence they are here called 1 bride’ and * bridegroom’, though they 
were not actually married. 

341. drank their healths; i.e., wished them all joy and prosperity, 
and drank the ale, as a sign of confirmation : this is a European custom. 

342. wiping, &C-; Longfellow is very mindful of even the minu¬ 
test detail: foam=tbe froth of the ale left on his lips. 

343. in silence ; this is very natural ; after any solemn event or 
incident has taken place people are not inclined to talk for a while. 

344 . draught-board ; a square piece of card-board or wood, divid¬ 
ed into 64 squares, on which the game called draughts is played—(the 
same board as for chess). 

345. the game ; this can be played only by two persons (as in 
cfcssa); they have each 32 circular pieces of wood or ivory, called ‘meD*, 
distinguished by being of white for one player and black for the other. The 
12 men being arranged on the first three rows of squares (on alternate 
squares), the object of the game is for either player to ‘take’ his op¬ 
ponent’s men: friendly, <&c. = friendly rivalry; a kind of oxymoron . 

346. lucky hit“a good move, an advantageous placing of a * man’; 
unsuccessful, &c. ; the opposite of * lucky hit’: manoeuvre ; some¬ 
times spelt maneuver i a dexterous movement, stratagem; literally * hand¬ 
work’ $ Latin wcttttff=sfche hand; and opera (plural of opus , work). 

347. man = one of the pieces, or counters: was crowned; 
beeftme a * king’; this happened when one of the players succeeded in 
moving his * man’ forward till it reached one of the squares in the first 

squares of the opponent; the crowning consisted in placing another 
‘ Mm* on the * nun 1 which has become a ‘ Hug*: breach = an opening : 
king-row; ihefirst row of squares of each player; so called because when 
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the r men* of the opposite player reach this row they become ‘ kings* i if 
a player does nob move forward his own men that occnpy his first row then, 
his opponent has no chance of getting one of his men into that row; so his 
object is so to play as to compel |j.is opponent to move forward his * men* 
from his first row. 

348. twilight, &c. = the semi-darkness: embrasure = recess; 
the space formed by the slopes in the walls in making the opening for the 
window; in old-fashioned houses seats are generally placed in these window 
recesses; it is a French word. 

350. pallid = pale; proleptic ; the sea was made to look pale after 
the moon-light fell upon it; Latin pallidus, pale : silvery ; made to look so 
by the light of the moon. 

351. meadows, &C. — the expanse of the sky is here compared to 
meadows, 

852. blossomed = came into sight; as the light of day wanes, the 
bigger Btars appear first, and then, one by one, the smaller ones become 
visible : blossomed is used here because Longfellow compares the stars to 
flowers blooming in the fields of heaven : the forget, &C.; pnfc in apposi¬ 
tion (by metaphor) with stars ; this kind of far-fetched metaphor is called 
a conceit (a dittonym of conception); some critics think it unsuitable, be¬ 
cause, the forget-me-not is of a blue colour, which the star.sare not; I do not 
think they are right; the idea, though very sentimental, is still beautiful: 
the forget-me-not is a little pale blue flower; it got its name from being 
used by lovers as a sign of fidelity. 

354. out = loud; so as to be heard all over the village: th© 
village, &e.; nine o’clock, which was the hour of curfew in that village: 
Curfew ; French, couvre = cover, and feu = firethe time at which all 
fires and lamps in households were pub out; this practice was iu force 
in Europe in the Middle Ages; and a bell was rung at a fixed hour, gene-' 
rally 8 or 9 at night as a signal; hence curfew came to mean also the time 
when this bell was rong, and also the hell itself; the ringing of the bell 
waB kept np long after the original object was forgotten, and is still kept 
np in some places. The original purpose was to prevent conflagrations, 
especially as many of the bouses were flimsily built of very inflammable 
materials: straightway = immediately; this shows how careful the 
Acadian people were to abide by their own regulations, and their methodical 
and regular habits. 

356. word, &c.; between the lovers, 

357. lingered, &C. = were often remembered in coming years. 

358. covered with the ashes in the grate: hearthstone; the 
slab of stone which formed the base of the grate. 

359. stairs leading up to the bed-rooms: in European cottages, the 
sleeping rooms are always on the second storey. 

360. soundless, &C.; observe bow the heavy and noisy tread of the 
farmer is contrasted with the light and noiseless footsteps of Evangeline. 

361. luminous, &C. ;=a mass of light surrounded by darkness- 

8612.. lighted, &0-; and this luminous space was formed, more by 

the radiant face of Evangeline than by the lamp she carried. 

II 
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363. hall =ihe corridor, on which the doors of the different bed¬ 
rooms opened. 

364. curtains Of white muslin, to the windows and on the bed¬ 
stead : clothes-press = wardrobe ; alnyrah as it is called in India. 

365. ample = large, broad ; this and the word shelves, show that 
the * clothes-press’ was a closet and not a mere box or chest. 

366. stuffe = cloth, and household articles (sheets, table-cloths, 
and artioles of clothing): by the, &C. *, see note on lines 40, 41,210, 211. 

368. being = because they (= the linen and woollen stuffs) were: 
housewife = manager of a household; here especially a good spinner 
and weaver. 

369. her, &C.; each member of the family when going upstairs to 
bed takes his or her candle or lamp: mellow = soft; M.E. melwe= soft, 
pulpy; O.E. meant, (ther becoming l) = soft; when applied to fruit it 
means fully ripe . 

371. swelled, &C.; the soft moon-light brought correspondingly 
tender lore thoughts into her heart: its =» the moon’s: like, &C. ; the 
allusion is to the tides being caused by the moon’s attraction on the earth. 

373. naked, &C-; she had taken off her stockings in preparing to 
go to bed : gleaming on account of the moon-light falling on it. 

374. dreamed = guessed, thought: below = in the orchard. 

375. watched, &C.; quite a nanal thing for a lover to do! 

376. yet, &C. ; as if Longfellow expected that he ought to have 
known it by sympathy ; see line 221: another example of this utter un¬ 
consciousness of the nearness of her lover to her while she was dreaming of 
him occurs in the II Part of the poem, when their boats pass each other on 
the river; see lines 827—840: a feeling, &C .; “ coming events casting 
their shadows before”; almost every one has experienced an unaccount¬ 
able depression, and sadness before any sorrow or trouble* actually comes. 

377. sailing, &c. ; the shadow of the clouds would move across the 
flow as the clouds passed across the moon’s disc. 

378. serenely ; see line 47. 

380. follow is infinitive after saw : also come out from behind the 
cloud: her = the moon’s ; Longfellow uses its in line 373 ; but here the 
personification in footsteps requires her . 

381. out Of, &C.; the allusion is Biblical. Abraham was the pro¬ 
genitor of the Jews. He had no legitimate son for many years though 
God promised him that bis descendants would be a mighty nation ; but he 
had a son, called Ishmael, by his wife’s servant-maid, Hagar. When after 
many years Sarah, Abraham’s wife, got a son she was nnwilling that 
Ishmael should be co-heir with her son; so she prevailed on her husband 
to send Hagar and her son away; which, though very unwillingly, 
Abraham did; see Genesis , XVI and XXI, 

382. next mom ; this was the day when all the Acadian farmers 
were summoned by Winslow to meet him in the church—they had there¬ 
fore, determined to make a general holiday of it—except that the necessary 
work should be done. 

, 384. wavering, on account of the riplets on the surface ©f the 
water. 
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385. life, &C. = the villagers had been np and busy long before 
sunrise: clamorous, &C.; men and women set about their various daily 
occupations, and the noise and bustle of active life prevailed all over the 
village: golden beoanse of the rays of the morning sun. 

387. hamlets = small villages; same root as home. 

388. holiday, &C.; everybody keeps a fine snit of clothes for use 
on special occasions: blithe = merry, happy ; O.E. Uith = sweet, happy. 

389. glad =hearty: jocund = merry; Latin jucundus = pleasant, 
from j-mare = to help: young folk; Winslow bad enmmoned “both 
old men and yonng meD, as well as all the lads of ten years of age.” 

391. greensward = the ground covered with grass ; the green 
turf of the meadows. 

393. joined, &C. = joined eaoh other. 

395. at the, &G.; see line 37 and following : gossiped =talked ; see 
line 41. 

396. was = looked like, became ; on account of the number of guests 
that came to it: inn ; a kind of hotel; a stronger form of in, which in 
O.E, meant indoors ; as even now we say of a man not at home, * he is not 
in : feasted for nothing: which they would not be at an inn , where they 
would have to pay for their food and lodging. 

397. with = among. 

398. in common — as common property- 

399. more than in any other house in the village. 

402. blessed; made the cup more acceptable: gave it to the 
guests. 

403. odorous : full of the scent of fruit; Longfellow seems to have 
forgotten that it was October , and that, therefore, there could not have been 
any fruit on the trees; and even in changing the reading from bending 
with to strict of its, he forgot to change odorous. 

404. bending qualifies trees implied in orchard: of= given in 
honour of. 

407. withdrawn = apart: cider-press = a machine in which 
apples are crushed and the juice extracted : cider is a kind of wine made 
from the juice of apples; M.E. cyder ; French cidre; ultimately from 
Hebrew shelter = strong drink: beehives; in Europe every cottage 
has its beehives; these are made of plaited straw, and are placed on a 
stand under the shade of a tree; see line 87. 

408. Michael, -&C.; he was the village musician; of course his 
services would he required on all occasions of feasting and dancing: gay¬ 
est ; another Zeugma, in Longfellow’s manner, but this time purposely 
made humorous; with heart it means merry ; with waistcoat, made of cloth 
of the brightest colours 5 with would mean possessing for heart ; and wear¬ 
ing for waistcoat. 

412. to = accompanied by: vibrant; an e ornamental epithet’ to 
sound; the notes of a fiddle being produced by the vibration of its strings. 

413. Toils, &C.; oldNorman French songs: the translation is” All the 
citizens of Chartres”: Le, &C.= U The chimes (or Bells) of Dunkirk”; so 
called because the tune of this song was one of the tunes played by the 
chimes of Dunkirk. 
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414. anon ; after lie had snng his songs, the fiddler proceeded to 
play dance-mosic, and kept time to the music by tapping the ground with 
his shoes: wooden, &C.; called sabots, in French ; the French peasants 
still wear wooden shoes. 

415. wheels, &c.; the dancers going round and round: dowil^ 
all along. 

420. with— sounding, being the signal of. 

421. beat; another ‘ middle voice 5 verb. 

422. without = outside. 

423. graves in the churchyard: in former times the dead were 
buried iu the ‘compound 5 (as it is called in India) surrounding a Church : 
hung = placed: headstones ; upright tombstones, placed at the head 
of the graves, on which the epitaph was inscribed. 

424. garlands — wreaths; it is common with Christians, especially 
with Boman Catholics, to put flowers on the tombs of their departed 
relatives: evergreens — plants that do not fade in winter, but continue 
green throughout the year: autumn, &C-; the season was autumn ; see 
line 15S. 

425. from, &C. ; this is not historically correct; Winslow’s soldiers 
were lying encamped in the churchyard. 

426. sacred because it was of the church : portal = gate: 
dissonant — harsh: clangour = noise; an onomatopoetic word. 

427. brazen; the frame of the drums were of brass; the head , i.e., 
the part which is beaten, was, of course, of parchment; the beating of the 
drums was a signal for closing the church-door : casement == window ; 
literally, the frame of a window, that which encase s*: ceiling=th& lining 
of the roof of the Church; M.E. ceelen, from cyll= a canopy. 

428. ponderous J see Hue 189. 

430. steps; &C ; the altar in a Christian Church is strictly the 
table, or platform on which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
celebrated—it is also generally applied to the whole raised and enclosed 
space in which the table is placed; being raised from the level of the 
rest of the Church there are steps leading up to it. 

481. With. &G.; state seals are nob stamped, but are masses of 
sealing-wax hanging from the document—see fac-simile of Magna Charta . 

432. you, &C.; Longfellow follows very closely the historical speech 
made by Winslow, which was as follows;— 11 Gentlemen,—I have received 
from hiB Excellency, Governor Lawrence, the king’s Commission, which 
I have in my hand; and by his orders you are convened together to manifest 
to you his Majesty’s final resolution to the French inhabitants of this his 
province of Nova Scotia, who for almost half a century have had more in¬ 
dulgence granted them than any of his subjects iu any part of his dominions: 
what use you have made of it, you yourselves best know. The part of duty 
I am now upon, though necessary, is very disagreeable to my natural 
make and temper, as I know it must be grievous to you who are of the 
«une species; but it is not my business to animadvert, but to obey such 
«rd«l» as I receive, and, therefore, without hesitation shall deliver you his 
orders and instructions, namely/ that yonr lands and tenements, 
oattte of all kinds and live stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the Crown, 
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’with all other your effects, sating your money and household goods, and 
yon yourselves to be removed from this his province. 

Tbns it is peremptorily his Majesty's orders that the whole French 
inhabitants of these districts be removed; jindl am, through his Majesty’s 
goodness, directed to allow yon liberty to carry off yonr money and 
household goods, as many as yon can, without discommoding the vessels 
yon go in. I shall do everything in my power that all those goods be 
secured to yon, and that you are not molested in carrying them off; also 
that whole families shall go in the same vessel, and make this remove, 
which I am sensible must give yon a great deal of tronble, as easy as his 
Majesty’s service will admit; and hope that, in whatever part of the 
world you may fall, yon may be faithful subjects, a peaceful and happy 
people. I must also inform you, that it is his Majesty’s pleasure that you 
remain in security, under the inspection and direction of the troops that 
I have the honour to command.” 

433. kind is cumulative on element: how; i.e., you have been 
ungrateful; and returned him revolt instead of obedience: answered = 
given a return for. 

434. let, &C ; your own consciences will tell you : make = frame 
of mind, temperament, disposition, character. 

435. grieYoilS = painful, oppressive, hard to bear. 

436. yet, though what I now do is really painful to me. 

441. such ; that you should be prisoners. 

442. serene = calm: sultry = hot; a later form of SWeltry; 
O.E. sweltan = to die; applied to swooning caused by excessive heat: 
solstice, one of the points where the sun stops and turns; the summer 
solstice is on 21st June, when the sun is on the Tropic of Cancer ; see note 
on line 148. 

443. deadly = destructive : sling = battering, strokes; a sling 
is a Blip of leather with two strings, need for hurling stones; here used 
for slinging : hailstones ; lumps of congealed water falling from the 
clouds, instead of rain. 

445. thatch which the hailstones tear away from the roofs. 

446. herds of cattle. 

447. SO, &C., this method of stating a long simile, and then following 
out its application, is Miltonic. 

449. ever, &C.; increasing in loudness, more and more: wail= 
sorrowful cry; connected with woe* 

450. by one* &c.=influenced, urged on, by a common impulse. 

451. imprecations =s curses. 

452. the house, teifc; a periphrasis for church ; because ife is there 
that Christians meet together to pray. 

453. rose = towered; he was taller and bigger than all the rest; see 
line 406. 

454. stormy sea = the sea when its surface is raised into waves 
by a storm: spar =a mast, or part of a mast: billows ; poetical for 
waves. 

455. flushed^reddened, inflamed: distorted—changed from 
its usual peaceful look. 
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456. down with. = let ns put down; have down with; with ia 
idiomatic after down and up : we never ; this is historically correct; see 
Introduction . 

457. death = * death be* let ns indict death. 

458. fain; gladly; O.E. f&gen. 

461. chancel ; that part of a church which contains the altar, or 
communion table: opened; another * middle voice* verb. 

462. mien = conntenance, face; French mine , the look. 

463. reverend ; see note on line 45 : a = one, single: gesture= 
motion (of his hand). 

464. all ; i.e.t both the Acadians as well as the soldiers. 

465. and, &C. i in this line there are two more examples of a noun 
placed between two adjectives which qualify it: measured = Blow. 

466. tocsin = a loud and wild ringing of a bell aB a signal of danger, 
or a call to arms; Old French toquesing from toquer = to strike (same root as 
touch) and sing = a sign or signal; hence a striking of a bell as a signal: 
alarum is pleonastic after tocsin ; a call to arms ; from French alarme ; 
Latin ad = to; and arma s= arms ; a difctonym of alarm ; the word illus¬ 
trates the change of an original d to l; as in calamity ; distinctly, &C.'; 
the figures here are very distinct; the wild noise of the tocsin corresponds 
to the confused uproar of the men in the church; Father Felician’s 
slowly uttered wordB correspond to the regular striking of a clock. 

470. fruit — result: vigils = watchings; time (taken from the 
sleeping hours) spent in prayer and meditation: privations = penan cob, 
and fastings, voluntarily undergone. Hindus will understand this kind of 
asceticism. 

471. ail the lessons that I have taught you, not only by my words 
but in my deeds. 

472. house, &*C .; church comes from two Greek words meaning * the 
house of the Lord*: the Prince, &C.; i.e., Christ; it is one of the titles 
given to him in Isaiah (Bible), IS, 6 : profane = defile, desecrate. 

473. thus — as you are now doing: hearts, &0.; another coup¬ 
ling of a concrete, deeds, with an abstract^ hearts ; t.e., angry feelings. 

474. where ; pointing to the Crucifix on the altar : a Crucifix is a 
representation, in wood or metal, of Christ crucified on the cross; no Roman 
Cathode Church is without one or more of these Crucifixes : is ; t.e., seem 
to be. 

475. those, &C.; the expression given to the faoe of Christ in a 
Crucifix, would naturally be a very sad one. 

476. ^ still ; aa Christ really did say the words, his lips on the Crucifix 
may be imagined aa still repeating them; O father ; when the Jews and 

Roman soldiers were nailing Christ to the cross he prayed to God_ 

“Father,forgive them; for they know not what they do”; see St. Lulce t 
XXIII, 34, * 

477. in the, &e.; t.e., whenever; he is not referring to the present 
occasion. 

# 486. Sobs, &C.; sobs whioh proved they had become repentant of 
their violence; that, &c, = the cries mentioned in lines 451,456 and 457. 
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482. evening service ; called Vespers, or Benefaction, in the Bom an 
Catholic Church : tapers = candles; the Roman Catholics seem unable 
to have any service without candles; they light them even in broad day¬ 
light : taper is from an old Aryan root, tap = to burn. 

483. responded = repeated the responses; most Christian services 
have parts to be spoken by the priest or clergyman, and parts by the con¬ 
gregation ; the priest’s part is called a v&rsicle , and the reply by the con¬ 
gregation is called the response. 

484. but, &C.; i.e., most truly and sincerely. Ave Maria; a 
Eoman Catholio prayer to the Virgin Mary : they are the first two words 
of the Latin prayer; = ** Hail, Mary”: the prayer is made up of two 
salutations offered to the Virgin Mary, first by an angel j St. Luke, I, 28; 
and again by her cousin Elizabeth, St. Luke , X, 42. 

485. sang ; this is wrong; the Ave Maria is never sung , bnfc always 
recited: translated = transformed, rapt, by religious fervour; sent into 
a state of religions ecstasy. 

486. rose = were lifted (towards heaven) ; i.e., filled with heavenly 
thoughts: ardour, &0.; the intense earnestness of their prayers is 
compared to wings which waft their souls heavenward: like, &C .; the 
allusion is to the Bible; Elijah, the Prophet did not die in the natural way, 
but God sent a chariot and horses of fire, and Elijah went np to heaven 
in a whirlwind; see 2 Kings , II, 1 and 11. 

487. tidingS=Dews; the word is always Bingnlar in syntax, though 
plural inform; O.E. tiian = to happen; as in * betide’; hence ‘thing* 
that happen’ : ill ess evil, calamity. 

490. shielding, &c.; quite a natural act, when we wish to see 
distant objects with the Bnn low down : level, &C.; the sun was setting. 

491. mysterious = unusual j of course, even an ordinary event on 
that day would appear extraordinary. 

492. golden, &C.; made the thatch shine like gold: emblazoned 
= lighted np with bright colours (like the blazonry on a knight’s Bhield; 
see the coats of arms given in the facsimile of Magna Gharta ); the rays 
of the evening Bnn falling on glass have this effect; emblazon iB a technical 
word used in heraldry ; — to paint in colours the armorial bearings on a 
shield ; (in the days of chivalry when the knights were covered from head 
to foot in armour there was no way of distinguishing their identity except 
by the devices they adopted and which were pourtrayed on their shields); 
M.E. Mason, = a shield ; whence blazon , verb, = to describe a shield. 

493. long, &e.; the women, expecting the men back from the 
church had prepared the evening meal, and were waiting for them : these 
lines will give Hindus a good idea of the manner and the matter of 
a meal in the cottages of European oountry people: the table is first spread 
with a spotless white cloth (called a 1 table-cloth*), a plate, a knife, 
fork and spoon, or two, arepladed for each member of the family; bread 
and other eatables that are not specially cooked for the meal (such as 
cheese, condiments, <fcc., are placed ready on the table ; and then when all 
are ready to begin, the cooked food is brought. 
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494. wheatoa = made of wheat ; bread may also be made of th© 
flour of other grain: fragrant ; the vessel which contained the honey 
was ornamented with bunches of wild flowers which gave onfc their odours ; 
it may also possibly mean that the honey itself retained the odour of the 
flowers from which the bees bad taken the stuff for making the honey. 

496 . there = on the table : tankard, &c- ; see line 831 : cheese; 
a preparation made from the curd of milk: dairy ; an apartment in a. 
farm or house, set apart for all operations with milk ; M.E. dtyerye = a 
room for a dey a = milk-women. 

496. at the, &C. = at one end of the table, considered the place of 
honour; great, &C.; see line 200. 

498. long shadows; see line 203 ; the snn being very near the 
horizon the Bhadows of any objects would be mnch longer than the objects 
themselves: ambrosial = fragrant, as if with ambrosia ; in Greek mytho¬ 
logy ambrosia is the food of the gods (os amrit is in Hindu mythology) j 
Greek, ambrotos = immortal; a = not; and mbrotos = a mortal; cp. Sans¬ 
krit mri = to die. 

499. Spirit — heart, soul: deeper, &C. than the shadows oast 
by the sun: *.e., an undefined feeling of sadness and forebodings of calamity 
came upon her soul. 

500. the fields, &C. ; this keeps up the figure from meadows ; as 
the meadows were odorous so her soul was fragrant with all the graces and 
virtues of her character. 

501. charity, &c. ; see lines 175, 180 and 78. 

502. all; an adverb; quite, completely : wandered, &C.; Belle* 
fontaine’s farm was apart from the rest of the village; see line 58. 

504. darkening; a progressive form; growing darker and darker, 
as night was setting in. 

. 505. cares = duties: and the weary, &c. ; another mixture : 

the thought of their household duties, and the cries of their children who 
had become tired standing and playing about so long. 

507. veiled = obscured, dimmed * his ; Longfellow uses he for the 
sun, but it for the moon : the prophet=Moses, the great Lawgiver of the* 
Jews: descending, &0.; the allusion is to a Biblical incident. When 
God had bronght the Israelites out of Egypt, he commanded Moses to 
lead them into Palestine through the deserts of Sinai; when they came 
to the Mount of Sinai, God ordered Moses to come up alone to the snmmifc, 
and there gave him two slabs of stone with the ten commandments 
engraved on them ; the close communion of Moses with God gave Moses* 
face a supernatural Bplendour which dazzled the eyes of the Israelites; 
and he had for a time to put a veil on his face; see Exodus, XXXIY. 

608. the hell, &c.; see line 49. 

613. graves, &C.=the graves in the churchyard: the gloomier, 
&C.; the church is here called the * grave of the living 1 , as the men were 
imprisoned in it: no doubt Gabriel had heard her call, but of course* 
ooaid not answer her, 

614. tenantless = empty. 
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515. smouldered = burnt dimly; same root as smother; the 
arrangement is the usual poetical inversion ; see lines 12, 47, and many 
pfcbers. 

516. drear, a shortened form of dreary: haunted, &Q. ; each 
room seemed to her filled with terrible ghosts, 

617. sadly, &c.; compare with this the description of her going up 
these very stairs the night previous; see line 361 and following. 

518. in the, & 0 . = at midnight; whispering —pattering; the 
rain-drops falling on the leaves. 

519. withered ; as it was autumn t sycamore ; a Urge tree of the 
fig kindj in America the plane tree or bnttonwood is called sycamore ; see 
Hue 170 s Greek sykomoros > mkon = a fig, and moron *= & mulberry. 

520. keenly, &C.; an autumn thnnderstorm was passing over the 
village. 

521. told, &C. i the crashing of the thnnder did not frighten her, 
bnt was an assurance to her that there is a God; and that he was not 
ignoring the world he had created ; t.e., he waB regulating the affairs of this 
world : neighbouring = closely following the lightning ; echoing, the 
other reading, = reverberating. 

522. then, &C. ; the events that had happened, taken along with the 
thunderstorm would naturally remind her of the story related by hen£ 
Leblanc, the previous night. 

523. soothed — comforted, calmed, at tbe thought that, however 
hard and apparently nnjuBt events may seem, God always sees that 
justice is ultimately vindicated. 

524. four, &C.; LoDgfellow deviates from history in making the 
embarkation begin on the fifth day, and completed on the sixth day after 
the summons to meet in the church : the historical account is that the 
meeting in the church took place on 5th September, 1775, and on the very 
next day all the young men and a hundred of the married men were 
embarked on board the five transports then in the harbour: the rest— 
about 170—with those who came in from the neighbouring hamlets were 
sent on board on 8th October : for poetical purposes Longfellow condenses 
the period of one month into six days. 

525. called, &C.; the cock is represented as purposely rousing the 
maids by his crowing. 

526. yellow; the crops were all reaped; and the ground looked 
tawny. 

528. driving = bringing, conveying. 

529. pausing, &C. j this is very natural, showing their great 
unwillingness to leave their homes. 

531. oxen drawing the wains. 

632. while, &C.; this also is a very natural touch. 

533. Gaspereau; see line 238. 

535. ply=go backwards and forwards; M.H, bend; hence 

to toil at / Latin pUoare «to fold. 

536. labouring — slowly, and with much labour on the part of the 
oxen* 

538. roll == continuous sound. 
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539. OH is sometimes used in this expression ; when all precedes, of 
is the preposition used. 

540. opened ; 1 middle voice*: guard of soldiers: marching goes 
whih farmersy which is nominative to followed ; gloomy = Bad. 

542. pilgrims is from Latin peregrinus = foreign ; from pereger = 
traveller, one who passes through a land; per = through; and ager = land, 
field. 

543. way-WOrn=worn out by the long way ; i.e., tired on account 
of long journeyings. 

547. tremulous lips ; with lips that quivered with grief: chant ; a 
simple melody, without strict moBical measure; see note on plain-song , line 
122: Catholic Missions ; French Roman Catholic Missions for convert¬ 
ing the North American Indians to Christianity. 

548. sacred, &C.; these are some of the words of the chant: 
Saviour ; Christ: fountain of pity, pardon, grace, and strength, and 
all other virtues. 

551. psalm = the ‘ chant* the men were singing ; chant , psalm and 
hymn are sometimes used, in a general sense, as synonymous. 

552. mingled, &C.; the birds seemed also to join in the chant: 
like, &c.; as if they were the souls of the dead Acadians. 

553. half-way between the church and the sea. 

555. calmly; instead of rushing towards her friendB, 

556. emotion = the intense and sad feelings of his heart. 

558. her head according to strict grammar should be objective 
governed by clasped ; but that would be too violent a Zeugma in clasped ; 
so we must take it as a kind of absolute construction , understanding with t 
or laying^ before her . 

559. cheer = comfort, (as shown by the face) ; M.E. chere t origi¬ 
nally the mien ; Latin cara = face: for, &C.; this is, after all, the main 
thing; Evangeline has got the heart of the matter; the mere outward 
sorrows, troubles, nay even calamities, of the world, are transient; love 
is eternal; it is this that Tennyson means when he declares that “ ’Tis 
better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all.** These lines 
may be taken as the motto of the whole poem : both Gabriel and Evange¬ 
line do have many ‘ mischances*, but they were not ‘ harmed.* 

561. father; objective case governed by saw; another inversion, 

562. aspect is here the whole appearance , not only the face . 

563. glow = the ruddy, the brightness of, colour: fire = energy, 
animation. 

564. heavier = more slow and laboured : with = on account of. 

565. smile to cheer him : sigh to express her sorrow at seeing him 
so stricken down. 

566. speaking, &c. ; Evangeline could not comfort her father as she 
had done her lover ; so she spoke to him lovingly as a daughter .* where 
= because: availed not = were useless. 

568. there = at the Gaspereau’s mouth: tumult = noisy confu- 
ae& 5 Latin tumere = to smell; embarking getting on board the ships. 

569. plied; see line 535: freighted = laden (with human beings 
and goods} 5 a Scandinavian word, imeaning cargo ; same to or as fraught . 
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570. torn expresses the great pain and violence of the separation: 
too late j as they conld nob go to them. 

572. so = and thus ifc happened that: separate = different; 
Latin se — apart, and parare = to get ready, set. 

574. task is a dittonym of tax : when by the time that. 

575. refluent = receding, flowing back; the ebb tide happened to 
take place just then : as the tides are caaaed by the attraction of the moon 
on the waters {see line 371), the time at which the tides set in at any 
place depends on the time of the moon’s rising at that place; and as the 
moon rises more than three quarters of an hour later every day, so the time 
of each tide is later each day by the same amonnt; there are four tides in a 
place during twenty-fonr hours ; two flood tides, when the water seems to in¬ 
crease and the sea comes in on the land ; and two ebb tides, when the water 
decreases, and the sea recedes : in haste refers to a peculiarity of the 
tides in the Basin of Minas ; where, the changes between flood and ebb tide 
are not gradual as in other places bat very sudden ; see note on line 25. 

576. sand-beach ; sand is superfluous; beach meaning the sandy 
shore of a sea. 

577. waifs = stray odds and ends (pieces of wood, rope, Ac.) cast 
upon the beach by the previous flood; M.E. waif =a thing forsaken or 
lost; kelp = a kind of large, coarse, black sea-weed; this is the meaning 
of the word only in Botany ; ordinarily kelp is the calcined ashes of any sea¬ 
weed ; from the ashes carbonate of Bodaand iodine are made; Longfellow 
seems to use it as if it were not a kind of sea-weed : Slippery; because 
wet and shining. 

578. hack = towards the land: waggons ; dittonym of wains. 

579. like; the whole place, on account of the waggons, and the gooda 
lying about, looking like : to is really redundant after like in M.E. like 
was an adjective (like near) and governed the dative t of which case to is the 
sign : gipsy camp ; an encampment of gipsies—like the koravars in South¬ 
ern India. Gipsy is a very interesting word, being the result of a mistaken 
derivation; it is a contraction of Egyptian ; Trench, On the Study of Words, 
remarks; “ There lies in Gipsy , or Egyptian, the assumption that Egypt was 
the original home of this strange people, as was widely believed when they 
made their first appearance in Europe early in the 15th century. That 
this, however, was a mistake, their language leaves no doubt; proclaim¬ 
ing as it does that they are wanderers from a more distant East, an out* 
cast tribe from Hindustan.” They speak a very corrupt Sanskrit dialeot jjare 
nomadic in habit, living chiefly in tents; and they are generally fortune¬ 
tellers, musicians, and tinkers : leaguer=camp; we have it in beleaguer ; 
Datch legr= a lair , a camp; same root as lie and lair : after, &C.; i.e. t 
when the troops have returned from the fight and are resting. 

580. all, &C. ; the absolute construction ; ‘ all escape being cut off 
by the sea on one side and by the soldiers on the other*: sentinels = 
guards, watchmen ; supposed to be from Latin sentinator=one who pumps 
water out of a ship (which requires constant attention); from sentina = 
the hold of a ship. 

581. lay goes back to 1 farther back*,.line 578. 

583. nethermost == lowest, deepest; the word is a corruption of 
OJS. nithemesia—ni= down; bhema a superlative suffix, cognate with Sans* 
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Irrife iema $ and asf, the usual superlative suffix j Longfellow here fanci¬ 
fully explains the ebb tide as caused by the sea rushing into its deepest 
sad lowest eayea: beUowing=deep souudiug * see line 5. 

688 . adown always implies motion; =downwards; 14.E. a dune; 
O.E. ofdunesss off a down or hill; from o/=off: aud dune =a hill; as in Snow¬ 
don : rattling=roliing on each other noisily : pebbles = little ronnd 
stones found on a sea-beach. 

684. stranded— left high and dry ; literally, left on the strand 
(—shore); * inland’, * far up the shore*, and * stranded’ all mean nearly 
the same thing. 

686 . the herds, &C. ; see line 173 and following. 

686 . their = cows containediu herds. 

687- 'Well-known == to which they were so accustomed: bars 
closing the entrauce to the farmyard : this method of closing an opening 
with sliding bars is common in India. 

690. rose, &C. ; another inversion. 

691. evening, &c.; fires for cooking the evening meal j and also 
for warmth, as it would be very cold in the open air in October. 

692. built is an idiomatic verb used with fires; the foe! has to be 
heaped up, before being kindled: driftwood = pieces of wood cast upon 
the shore by the sea; see note on waifs , line 577; drift is a frequentative 
form of drive * 

693. shapes of gloom j of gloom has a double meaning here; refer¬ 
ring not only to the darkness jost relieved by the fires, but also to the 
sorrow and sadness depicted on the faces j=figures of men and women in¬ 
distinctly seen in the half-light of the fires, and bearing in their faces the 
Bigns of sorrow. 

595. as ; as he used to go from house to house: hearth is used here 
as a contrast to fire; parish j the village of Grand-Pr 6 . 

696. wandered is not quite the best word to use here, as it always 
implies aimlessness; but the priest went about with a purpose; viz*, 
* consoling, Ac.* - * moted on’, perhaps would have been better. 

607. Unto 5 a fuller form of to; see note on to in line 579: Paul=Sfc. 
Paul, the Apostle: on bis voyage from Palestine to Rome he was shipwreck¬ 
ed m an island (called Melita in the Bible) supposed to be the modern 
M*Ua i the particular allusion here is to the cures atected by St. Paul on 
the aiek people of the island; see Acts {New Testament), XXVIII, 7—9. 

698. thtLS i in going from fire to fire. 

599. in tike* &c.; Evangeline also had lit her * evening fire . 1 

600. haggard = lean and worn-out: hollow refers to the old 
man’s cheeks, which were sunken: Wan = pale; O.E. waun, woun, = 
dark, black, colourless; same root as teams: emotion, feeling. 

601. even as- &C. ; a very striking simile: the face of a clock (even 
if it is 1 going 1 ) without the bands is perfectly useless, it indicates nothing, 
hat looks hlaeh and unmeaning: so Bellefontaine’s face was devoid of any 
look of intelligence or consciousness. 

602. caresses = loving touches ; Latin carti8=dear. 

604. vacant; with no meaning, intelligence. 

696. benedicite as the Latin imperative plural of benedico 
(I Mess) * Bkm ye ’; La, * be ye blessed 1 ; * I bless you.’ 
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606. fain; see line 458: his heart, &C. $ and therefore he could nofc 
speak: though all his parishioners were dear to the priest, we may well 
suppose that the friendship between him and Bellefont&ine was peculiarly 
close, on accoant of Evangeline: accents ; see line 465. 

* 607. a Child that was just going to enter a room in which he sees 
some terrible scene of sorrow—death, for example : threshold, j the 
bottom of a door-way ; M.E, threshold, (thresh-wold), the piece of wood 
threshed, i.e., beaten by the tread of the foot, 

608. awful ; we use this word so often and in connexion with such ' 
trivial things (e.p., “ he is an awfully good fellow” 5 “ thiB is an awfutiy fine 
horse”, &c.) that when we find it used properly we are nofc impressed with 
the fall meaning j here=cawsiwp awe; the mere sight of other people’s 
sorrow has a great effect upon ns. 

609. laid, &C. = blessing her in his heart. 

610. raising —lifting his heart in prayer to God for blessing and 
protection on Evangeline : silent stars ; see line 185; as if half-expecting 
that some sign should appear in the heavens in disapprobation of the great 
cruelty done to the Acadian farmers. 

611. way = usual course through the heavens 1 unperturbed =* 
undisturbed, unaffected j Latin per turbare ; to disturb thoroughly. 

618. south; Grand-Pr 6 was to the south of the mouth of the Gas* 
pereau : bloodred ; a phenomenon observed sometimes iu autumn, when 
there is a good deal of moisture in the air. 

614. crystal, &C. : this expression is Miltonic; here put for the 
clear sky; crystal is a very interesting word ; it contains an old erroneous 
belief that a crystal was extra hard ice ; Greek krystallos = ice j from 
kryos = frost. 

615. Titan-like, &C. ; Longfellow here confuse* the Titans with 
the * hand red-handed* Giants, as Milton also does in the first hook of Para¬ 
dise Lost. In Greek mythology, the Titans are the »ix eons aud six 
daughters of TJranos (= Heaven), and Gaia (~ Earth), the two original 
deities; the three Hecatoncheires (hundred-handed) were also sous of 
IJranoa bnt not by Gaia : bands ; i-e., the rays of the moon. 

616. seizing ; throwing its light upon: piling, &e.; Longfelkm 
is evidently thinking of the war between the godB and the giants {men¬ 
tioned in Greek mythology), in which the latter iu order to reach the abode 
of the former piled mountains (‘ Ossa upon Pelion’) one over the other? 
these lines are a very fine description of the effect produced by the moon 
when rising in a hilly region. 

617. it, the light mentioned in line 613. 

618. roadstead ; that part of the open sea opposite a town where 
ships may anchor: connected with ride (as in to ride at anchor) and steady 
a place, as in * home-stead’, * bed-siead.’ 

619. flame 5 the English had set fire to the Acadian villages. 

620. their folds ; the rolling volumes of moke : withdrawn; 
i.e., the flames were seen at irregular intervals fchroogh the smoke: 
hands, &C.; the allusion is to the burning of * heretics’ at the stake; the 
hands of a martyr would be seen lifted up and down through the flames; 
martyr is Greek, Jwartyr, a witness’; hence one who,witness to the truth 
of his religious beliefs by his death. 
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621. Wind in poetry, is pronounced to rhyme 'with mind : gleeds 
—glowing cinders; an obsolete, or at least, archaic word; O.E. gled, a 
glowing coal: thatch ; the houses were bnilfc of wood j and thatched [see 
lines 36 and 35) and so, easily took fire. 

622. them, the gleeds and the thatch : this line is spondaic , the fifth 
foot being a spondee. 

623. intermingled expresses the same idea as in line 620: notice 
the double alliteration in s and fl. 

624. on Ship hoard} on board the ships. 

625. anguish==intenBe pain and agony; Latin angere , to squeeze, 
choke. 

627. COCks, &C. ; so sometimes they do on a bright moonlight night, 

630. sound, &C. 5 dreadful sound ; a sound causing dread, awful 
fear. 

631. prairies ; vast, undulating plaiue of grass in Western America, 
extending between the Alleghamea and the Rocky Mountains: skirt= 
border, lie on the banks of: [Nebraska j a river flowing eastward into 
the Missouri. LoDgfellow is thinking of that grand sight—a prairie on 
fire. 

682. wild horses of the prairies: affrighted = terrified (by the 
fire): by = along, onward : whirlwind = tornado ; a storm of wind 
with a twisting motion. 

633. buffaloes; the wild buffaloes of the prairies j the word is 
Spanish , lufalo ; originally a kind of wild ox. 

638- at length—after gazing a long time at the dreadful speotacle: 
Silent, &C M refers to Betlefontaine. 

639. stretched, &C.—lying at fall length with his arms extended. 

643. SWOOIl === fainting fit; state of unconsciousness; M.E. swounen 
*= to swoon : his = her father's. 

646. trance = swoon; literally, a passing away (from conscious¬ 
ness) ; Latin transire = to pass across or away. 

647. saddest is * superlative of eminence.' 

650. day, &C. = Boom's day; judgment day; the last day of the 
world, when, Christians believe, the world will be destroyed by fire; 
see 2 Peter (New Testament), III, 10: wavering = confused. 

663. unkown, &C.; the Ac&dians did not know where they were to 
be Bent; see line 339. 

664. dust = remains: piously = religiously, solemnly. 

656. for ass instead of, to serve as : funeral; Latin funus = a 
burial» torches ; when a funeral took place at night, torches were used. 

_ keU ^°°k *> Longfellow forgets the inevitable candle; in 

Roman Catholic funerals, a bell is rung, the priest reads the service from a 
book, and the people attending the funeral hold lighted candles in their 
hands : here the meaning is that none of the usual rites and ceremonies of 
bunal could be used, except the repetition of the words of the service. 

658. repeated, &C.; he knew it by heart. 

660. solemnly, &C.; another instance of the ‘ pathetic fallacy' by 
wbwh inanimate nature is made to sympathise with human suffering: 
dirges j literally funeral hymns; here, the service repeated by the priest: 
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dirge is from Latin dirig e, the first word of a Latin hymn, * Dirige meos’ = 
direct my (footsteps). 1 

661. ’twas, &C.; the flood tide was setting in. 

662. first = earliest. 

664. with, &C. i when the next ebb tide began; i.e., about seven or 

eight hours after: there being four tides every day, the duration of each 
would be six hours: harbour ; in line 618, Longfellow calls the place where 
the ships were anchored a roadstead ; etymologically harbour has nothing 
to do with the sea j it is a Scandinavian word, meaning ‘army shelter*; 
from here s= an army, and barg from bjarga , to shelter. , * 

665. the dead; i.e., Benedict Bellefontaine. 

PART THE SECOND. 

I. 

667. falling, receding; i.e., the ebb : freighted, laden; carry, 
ing the farmers and their household goods. 

668 . nation. ; that is, of course, poetic exaggeration; unless Long- 
fellow means, the beginnings, germs, nucleus, of a nation: lfbusehold 
gods = those articles of’ their households which they most dearly prized: 
the phrase is from Roman mythology; besides the great gods and goddesses 
each family had its own minor, tutelary deitiea—(just as now in Hindu 
houses); these were called the Lares and Penates , gods of the hearth, meet 
frequently the deified souls of ancestors. 

669. without, &C. = unparalleled: story ib poetical for history* 
Longfellow again exaggerates—there have been examples of similar depor¬ 
tations—the last being the cruel expulsion of the Jews from Russia, a few 
years ago. 

670. asunder, apart; the a in this word is a corruption of o*: 
Separate, different, and far from each other. 

671. scattered, &C.; the Acadians were distributed among all the 
English colonies. 

672. aslant = cross-wise ,* i.e., not perpendicularlytransferred 
epithet” it was not the wind that was aslant, but the snowflakes fell aslant ; 
in this word also a is a corruption of on : fogs, &c.; the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream come in contact with the cold north winds just abont the 
coasts of Newfoundland—hence these regions are nearly always covered 
with fogs ; see line 30. 

674. cold lakes = the great lakes of North America forming part 
of the boundary between Canada and the United States : sultry — warm; 
in contrast to cold : savannas, spelt also savannahs ; vast plains covered 
with grass; an American Indian word, through the Spanish; see note on 
prairies, line 631. 

675. the sea,* i.e. t the Atlantic: Father of Waters = the 
Mississippi j American Indian word, meaning ‘ Great River*; if the Mis¬ 
souri is taken along with the Mississippi, it is the longest river in the world. 

676. seizes, & c. ; this is a poetical way of expressing a scientific 
oommon-place ; that rivers bring down the Boil from the higher regions 
and spread it in the lower levels, and so form neto lands—thns the Ganges 
might he said to have created the fields of Bengal at the expense of the 
Himalayas . 
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677. scattered ; not complete skeletons; but one bone here, and 
another there : the ma mm oth j an extinct species of huge, hairy ele¬ 
phants ; the word is Russian, as the complete remains of this animal were 
diet found in Siberia . 

678. friend8, &C.; they had to make new homes and friends for 

themselves. 

679. asked, &C.; euphemism for, wished only to die: fireside for 
bone. 

680. written, &C.; one may trace the course of many of these 
Aoadians by the epitaphs on the tombstones in the churchyards in widely 
different places—implying that these epitaphs were the only memorials of 
these unfortunate Acadians. 

681. among, &C.; wandering from one settlement of these AcadianB 
to another: a maiden; i.e., Evangeline: waited ; expecting to find 
Gabriel. 

682. all the troubles and sorrows and disappointments that befell 

her. 

688 . before her ; as the life she had yet to live; in prospect. 

684 desert Of life=a dreary, hopeless, joyless, future: with, 
&0. ; the milestones in this pathway being, as it were, the tombstones 
of those friends who had gone before her; t.e., a life, in which she would 
have no happiness, but on the other hand, one in which she would have to 
mark, in sorrow, the death of all whom she had loved—the first 1 mile-stone* 
had been already planted in the grave of her father . 

686 . passions ; love, longing for happiness : hopes ; passions and 
hopes are objectives governed by * marked by’ understood. 

687. emigrant from Earope, seeking a home in America; 
western, &C*» the dreary region west of the Mississippi. 

688 . camp-fires; the spots where the party of emigrants had 
halted, day by day, to cook their food, and rest: long, &G-; only the 
traces of these fires are left: bones of the animals they had hunted for 
food; or of some of their horses which on account of sickness they had to 
abandon : bleach= become white : in from the action of the sun’s light 
upon them. 

689. something ; this is of course, the failure of her hopes of being 
united to Gabriel]; the life of either (of these two) was incomplete with¬ 
out the other, because their love had knit their hearts together, but eir- 
eumstanoes had kept them physically apart. 

690. Jun0=sammer : music of birds. 

691. paused goes, in thought, with sun, implied In morning : fad- 
Hg= growing darker, before it had reached midday. 

698. from whence IB really pleonastic ; whence itself containing 
iha idea of from: late j for lately, an adverb j only such a short time 
%efbre; i.*., not the usual interval of a whole day : the meaning is—that 
t feqp g h Evangeline was beautiful ’and virtuous as a maiden, (like a June 
her fall life was stunted, and remained undeveloped, and tended 
ts, because of the failure of her union with Gabriel—so 
; w wa* a failure. 

fS®. ieyer=the intense longing for Gabriel. 
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694. longing, hunger and thirst, all refer to the f fever* with- 
in her; her soul's burning love. 

696. in churchyards ; thinking that perhaps he was dead, and 
she would come across his grave: gazed=read the inscriptions on the 
tombs : crosses ; see line 423. 

697, sat, &C.; sometimes Bhe would find a grave without any 
inscription ; and then she would iu fancy think it might be Gabriel’s. 

699. hearsay is a noun ; same as rumour , vague report: inarti¬ 
culate, mot precise ; vague. 

700. airy hand=its phantom-like information: beckon = call: 
beckon and beacon are from the same root. 

703. Gabriel, &c. ; ‘ do you ask us whether we ever Baw Gabriel ?’ 

704. Basil ; Gabriel's father: prairies ; t.e., towards the West. 

705. CoureilTS, &C.; French for * runners (hence hunters ) of the 
woods*; French immigrants who made a living by hunting: trappers = 
those who catch animals in traps , ensnare them, for the sake of their/itr. 

707. Voyageurs ; French; literally travellers ; in Canada the word 
acquired a technical meaning; * men employed by the Companies trading 
in fur to transport their goods by land and water*: Louisiana ; now a 
small State (one of the United States ) in the south, on the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico—the Capital is New Orleans. It got its name from Louis 
XIY. of France, who first settled a French colony there. 

708. dream = have vain hopes. * 

710. tender=loviug: and spirits, &e.; and who will be as faith¬ 
ful to you as Gabriel. 

711. Baptiste 5 this proper name is derived from the title of 1 John 
the Baptist the forerunner of Christ—he was so called because he baptized 
those who listened to his preaching : who, &C.; the son of Leblanc mast 
have been one of the many suitors Evangeline had in Grand-Pre ; see lines 
105 and 108. 

712. tedious to him ; wearily spent in unrequited love : COme is 
not a finite verb, but an interjection ; ‘ let us persuade yon*: give, &C. = 
marry him; in the Christian marriage ceremony the bride and bridegroom 
clasp their hands in token of their union. 

713. left= forced to remain : to braid, &C. = an old maid, an 
unmarried woman all your life; the phrase is a translation of an old French 
proverb, ‘ She will be left to dress St. Catherine’s hair*, meaning, she will 
live and die an old maid. St. Catherine was a virgin martyr of Alexandria, 
tortured to death in 307, A.D. by being spun round on a revolving wheel— 
(hence the window, and the kind of fireworks called Catherine wheel); she 
is the patron Saint of virgins ; hence the meaning of the proverb: braids 
plait; twist together: tresses = locks of hair. 

714. serenely = calmly : cannot 1 give him my hand.’ 

715. whither, &c. = only to him to whom I have given my hear 
will I give my hand; i.e., I will marry him whom I love meaning that 
as she loves Gabriel, she cannot marry any one else. 

716. when, &C. = when love is the larrypt bhe guiding star, of 
married life. 

717. ma ny, &C. ; many little misunderstandings and qnarrels are 
avoided, and the husband and wife understand each other perfectly; see 
lines 559 and 560. 


0 
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TIB. thereupon ; when she had said that: priest ; Father Felician: 
father, &C. — the priest to whom she * confessed’; see note on line 79. 

739# thy, &e.; it is God who has put such thoughts in your heart. 

720. talk, &C-; this is addressed to the friends rather than to 
Evangeline; ‘ it is wrong to speak of snch love as Evangeline bears to 
Gabriel as * wasted, affection’; no love is ever in vain; it does good to some, 
if not to the object of the love, yet to the one who cherishes that love; for 
it purifies and strengthens the heart. 

721. waters ; the beneficent effects of love. 

722. springs = source; the heart which feels the love: like 
the rain, which falls on the earth and goes back to the rivers and oceans 
whence it originally sprang. 

723. the fountain, &C.; this physical fact as regards the circu¬ 
lation of water between the earth and the atmosphere, the priest makes true 
as regards love—the heart that loveB, gets love in retnrn. 

724. labour of finding your lover. 

725. sorrow, &C ; hendiadys ; silent, i.e patiently borne, sorrow 
is able to bear all things; is not soon exhausted and given np : godlike; 
patience is given in the Bible as an attribnte of God himself; see Romans , 
XV, 5# 

726. the for thy ; as in many expressions; e.g. t c He was hurt iu 
{Ke (= his) head/ 

729. Still = constantly, ever: in her, &C.; she could not lay aside 
a feeling that all her efforts would be in vain ; her fancy went hack to that 
dreadful scene on the beach of Grand-Pre, when the sullen moan of the 
ocean was to her not only the actual funeral-song at her father’s death 
bnt also the knell of all her hopes. 

730. but, &C.; bnt there was also the promptings of hope ; accord¬ 
ing to the proverb— 4 "While there is life there is hope’,- and as Pope sings— 

“ Hope springs perennial in the human breast.” 

732. bleeding and barefooted are, of course, only metaphorically 
used ; she passed her life in great sorrow and agony, as a penitent treads 
a rough way with naked bleeding feet: shards ; same as shreds, fragments; 
the path strewn with sharp fragments of earthenware, and with thorns ; 
same root as shear , to cut; cp. pot-s/ierd. 

733. let me, &C.; this is the first time the poet has spoken of him - 
self; usually poets invoke the Ifuse at the beginning of their poems: ‘ help 
me, 0 Muse to describe fitly Evangeline’s wanderings.’ The practice of 
invoking the Muse is classical; Homer and Virgil begin their epics with an 
invocation of the Muse; the MuBes (nine in number) were goddesses, 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne; see line 16. 

734. not, &e. = not giving each minute detail as in a diary, 

735. as a, &C.; a fine simile—it is not necessary if we wish to trace 
the course of a river always to keep walking on its banks; we may mount 
an eminence and see the river meandering along the valley. 

738. sylvan glooms; hendiadys for gloomy woods; Latin silva = 

a wood. 
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739. he = a traveller: it = fche streamlet 

740. happy = fortunate and glad. 

II. 

741. beautiful river = the Ohio ; which is American-Indian for 
‘beautiful.* 

743. ^ past=along; a preposition t the Ohio shore, t.e., the border 
of the Ohio State; the river forms the eastern and southern boundary of 
this State : the mouth, &C.; the river Wabash flows through the State 
of Indiana into the Ohio. 

743. into; the Ohio Aowb into the Mississippi: golden = bright 
and beantiful. 

744. cumbrous = heavy, rudely built ; Late Latin cumhrus, from 
Latin cumulus = a heap. 

745. it was, &C.; a large batch of the Acadians were landed at 
Philadelphia—it is a part of these that Longfellow is alluding to here: 
raft = a construction rudely made of spars and other timber by those 
who are shipwrecked; here it is equivalent t o fragment. 

,746. the coast of the Atlantic. 

747. belief = form of religion. 

748. hearsay = rumour; see line 699. 

749. kith, &C. — relatives; a reduplicated phrase, like * time and 
tide’; kith s= acquaintance; Oldest English cuth, pp. of cwman = to 
know; kin is from Oldest English cynn = tribe, kin; in prose we would 
nob repeat their before kin : few-acred = possessing only a little land; 
see note on deep-voiced, line 5. 

750. Acadian coast ; not Nova Scotia, but the coast of Louisiana ; 
np to 1803, Louisiana was under French rule; hence many of the Acadian 
farmers naturally were attracted to this region, and settled there—there 
were so many of them who did so, that a portion of the coast of Louisiana 
came to be called the * Acadian coast’: the prairies ; six large tracts of 
land, called the * Prairies of Opelousas’: Opelousas ; now the name of a 
town; but then the name given to a vast region bounded on fche south by 
the Gulf of Mexico: fair = fertile. 

751. guide seems to be uBed in the double sense of protector, and 
spiritual teacher. 

752. sunken, &C. = shoals of the river: wilderness ; literally 
used; a wild, uninhabitated region: sombre = dark, gloomy; Latin 
umbra, with prefix, either sub, or ex ; through the French, sombre: With— 
on account of, 

753. adown; a strengthened form of down ; ==a!ong; the a=of: 
turbulent=swiftly flowing, rushing: fche beautiful passage beginning 
with this line gives a vivid. description of American scenery—and has 
been compared to a landscape by fche great painter Rembrandt. 

754 . night, &c.; every evening the party would land and tie up their 
boat and cook their food, and rest: borders^banks. 

755 . chutes; pronounced shoots $ cataracts; narrow portions of the 
river through which the water rushed with increased rapidity; French 
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chute —fall, especially of water : green=covered with verdure: plume- 
like; the branches of the American cotton-trees resemble feathers. 

756. shadowy, &C. = waved their tops which made deep shadows. 

767. lagoons=parts of the river that widened out into lakes; 
lagoon is Italian, diminutive of logons a lake: lagoons are always shallow, 
and the how of the water through them is slow; hence sand-banks are 
caused; silvery white and glistening in the sun ; silvery is a favonrite 
epithet of poets applied to the sands of a river. 

758. wimpling== rippling, like the folds of a wimple, which is a 
covering of folded cloth for the neck, worn by nnns; th.eir=sand-banks. 

759. pelicans; large water-birds; originally applied to the wood¬ 
pecker ; Greek, pelelcan, from peleJcao= I hew with an axe: wad©d= walk¬ 
ed about in the shallow water. 

760. le¥dl; the river had left the hilly regions. 

761. China-trees=cinehona trees (from the bark of which quinine 
is made!; it is properly a South American tree, growing in Peru ; the Peru¬ 
vian name of the tree is quina, or Una (whence our quinine ), whioh was 
corrupted into China. 

762. planters=settlers: negro-cabins ; huts for the slaves, who 
were negroes from Africa—even in those early days, the European settlers 
in America had begun to keep negro-slaves: dove-Gots ; see line 100. 

763. region within the tropics : perpetual, &C. ; where it is 
always hot. 

764. Golden coast ; the name given to the region along the banks 
of the river, in the ‘ lowlands of Louisiana*: orange ; this word has lost 
an initial n, being from Persian naranj (op. the Tamil narangai) ; the n was 
lost in the passage through the Italian ; and a was changed into o by a 
popular etymology from cr=gold, on account of the yellow colour of the 
fruit: Citron = a fruit; a species of orange; Greek kitron = a citron. 

765. sweeps, &C.; the river makes a grand curve. 

766. swerved = turned aside: Bayou (probably a corruption of 
French boyau, same as English bowel , a gut), is the name given to the 
shallow marshy beds of water formed by the overflowings of rivers ; here 
it is generally used for river; the Sunder bunds at the mouths of the Ganges 
wonld be called bayous in America: Pia<3(Ueinine; a town on the 
western bank of the Mississippi. 

767. devious = tortuous; going zig-zag. 

769. tenebrous = dark, gloomy; Latin tenebrse = darkness; be¬ 
cause the leaves are very thick and close, not allowing the light to pass 
through: cypress; an evergreen tree; anciently used at funerals, and 
so an emblem of mourning j (with difctonym, crape j, generally derived from 
the name of the island Cyprus, 

770. trailing = supporting, hanging from them; see line 2. 

771. waved, &C.; Longfellow is describing what he most have seen 
in some old cathedral in Sarope; historic banners and flags, i.e., those 
that have belonged to some famous knight or king or regiment, are hung 
in the cathedrals, and stream into the central part, or nave; by implica¬ 
tion Longfellow compares the rows of Cypress-trees with their boughs 
meeting overhead to the pillars of some old Gothic cathedral; the surface 
of the nver would correspond, to the floor of the nave- 
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772. deathlike, &C. 5 as if nature were dead; Longfellow takes all 
this from Darby’s book, “ A. Geographical Description of the Bfcate of 
Louisiana”: herons; a species of water-bird ; the Tamil kokhu; herons 
usually make a harsh croaking sound as they fly homewards. 

773. roosts = resting plaoes, nests; same root as roof : return¬ 
ing, &C., goes with home. 

774. as he, &c.; it is a favourite idea of the poets that the owl 
hoots at the moon ; see Gray’s * Elegy’: greeted, &C. = welcomed the 
rising moon: demoniac, &C. = sounds and cries that resembled a devil’s 
laugh; demoniac is the adjective form of demon, an evil spirit; Greek 
daimdn, a god, a spirit (not necessarily wicked or evil). 

776. arches=the branches meeting overhead. 

777. whose=arches: broken, &e.; the interspaces between the 
branches and leaves; the columns and trees thongh suggesting the general 
image of the roof of a cathedral, did not present one unbroken surface: 
it=the moonlight: chinks=cracks and broken places in a mined Abbey; 
see Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful description of a moonlight effect on the 
ruins of Melrose Abbey, in his ** Lay of the Last Minstrel”: vaults = arch¬ 
like roofs. 

778. dreamlike ; as the ideas and images in a dream. 

780. forebodings = gloomy anticipations; bodings is from Oldest 
English bodian = to announce; so that ‘/ore-bodingB* is really pleonastic; 
there is nothing of evil iu the root meaning .* compassed = comprehend¬ 
ed, explained. 

78L tramp = shook; usually it means the noise of the footsteps. 

782. far, &0.; i.e., although the horse is far away from the plant : 
closed= folded up: shrinking mimosa; a sensitive plant, (Tamil 
thotta vadi ), a native of Brazil; so called from its imitating (Greek mimos 
= an imitator; hence our mimic ) the sensibility of animal life. 

* 783. hoof-beats of fate = the premonitory sad feelings which 
precede any sorrow or trouble; the forebodings of evil—the point of the 
figure is this—just as the mimosa shrinks some time before the horse is 
actually near it, so our hearts feel strange forebodings some time before 
the evil aotnally befalls us. 

784. shrinks, &c.=feels great pain: ©re, &C.=before the actually 
evil event takes place: attained is literally need; touched; i.e. } reached, 

785. sustained = cheered and strengthened: vision =• the appa¬ 
rition of her lover; this is nothing strange; intense thought or longing 
produces these phantoms of the brain—their existence is subjective, not 
objective; they are usually termed hallucinations , Latin allucinari = 10 
wander in mind, dream. 

786. beckoned == motioned; made gestures of calling. 

787. it was, &G.; it existed only in her thoughts, and the intense¬ 
ness of her feeling gave it for a moment an apparently objective (ve., con¬ 
crete, bodily) existence: phantom is connected with phantasy , phantasm 
and fancy ; Greek phaino = I appear. 

788. Shadowy = shady, dark: aisles ; the figure of a cathedral 
is still kept up: the aisles are the two sides of a cathedral, between the 
rows of pillars and the. walls; the spelling of the word is wrong; the a 
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being intrusive—Latin ala = a wing; as it from axla, diminutive of am ; 
see note on islands , line 151; and line 216: had, fee. ; Gabriel must 
have gone the same way Evangeline was now going—but now he was re¬ 
turning t so their boats would meet, and pass if they did not recognize each 
other* 

790. prow= bows, head, front part: the boat in which Evange¬ 
line was: oarsmen = rowers. 

791. as a, &C- = to give notice that there was another boat: 
peradventure = perhaps, by chance. 

792. sailed is generally used; the boat was not using sails , but 
oars; 4 were travelling’: midnight = at midnight: after cooking and 
eating their food the travellers would resume their journey ; see line S 00 : 
bugle =* horn; French bugle, Latin hueulum >0 double diminutive of boss, 
snow; the horns of oxen were used as trumpets, 

793. colonnades, &C.; Still keeps the figure of a cathedral: a 
colonnade is a double row of pillars: corridors = passages; like those 
in a Hindu mantapam; Italian corridore — a gallery ; from Latin currere 
= to run: leafy = formed of trees and their branches and leaves: rang 
= re-echoed, resounded loud. 

794. breaking, &C. = the figure is taken from opening a sealed 
packet by breaking the seal: giving, fee. = producing sounds in. 

795. soundless = without re-echoing the noise; the blast of the 
bugle was re-echoed only from the sides of the forest, not from the over- 
hanging roof of branches: banners, fee.; see line 771: just, &C-= 
were only very slightly moved by the vibrations of the air: to == as the 
result of; as if they were keeping time. 

796. multitudinous = innumerable: awoke = sounded : died 
= sank in silence. 

797. watery floor = the surface of the river, which corresponded 
to the.fioor of the cathedral : reverberant = reverberating, re-echoing. 

799. like a, &G. = the silence became even, more painful and 
oppressive: sense = feeling, seusation. 

800. through, shows during and even after. 

801. Canadian ; i.e., such as the French settlers in Canada sing. 

803. mysterious, &C .\ the noises of the different kinds of animals, 
birds and insects, the moaning of the wind throagh the trees, and the 
dash of water on the banks; these sounds would naturally be more dis¬ 
tinctly heard at night. 

805. mixed = mingled: whoop ; onomatopoetic; the distinctive 
noise made by the crane; (Tamil narai) j a large water-bird: roar, 
fee. 5 it is generally supposed that the alligator is a dumb animal; i.e., 
one that makes no distinctive cry 5 but the American cayman (aa the 
alligator is there called) is noted for a loud roaring noise: grim = dread¬ 
ful : alligator ; a large animal of the lizard kind; when the Spaniards 
first eaw the animal in America they named it el legarto = the lizard $ 
(Latin lacerta = lizard); al is the Spanish definite article. 

906. thus = moving on in this way. 

807. in and the, fee.* the light of the sun falling on them and 
caosmg them to shine like gold; the lakes* fee.; the lagoons of the 
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Atchafalaya; the Bayou of Plaqnemine falls into a stream formerly called 
the Atcfya/alcM/a, but now the Grand River ; the former name being now 
applied to a larger and more western branch of the Mississippi. 

808. -water-liles = species of flowering plants, like the lotus, that 
grow in water : myriads = countless numbers ; Greek myrios = num¬ 
berless : rocked ; another verb in the middle voice; gently moved up 
and down: slight = small: undulations = wavy motions of the 
water; Latin diminutive from unda = a wave. 

809. resplendent; literally, shining ,* Latin splendere = to shine; 
magnificent, surpassing : lotus ; a species of water-lily; the American 
lotus, and not the sacred lotuB of India, is here described. 

810. her ; poetic personification = golden ; the American lotus bears 
yellow flowers: crown = flower. 

811. faint = laden (to such a degree as to cause faintness to those 
who breathed it) : odorous, &C. = Btrong scent: magnolia ; otherwise 
called the big laurel ; a tall and beantiful evergreen tree common in the 
Southern States: its large white flowers are sometimes a foot in diameter; 
the name is an example of a word derived from the names of persons ; the 
tree being called alter Magnol> a French botanist. 

812. and, &C. ; another example of Longfellow’s peculiarity of mix- 
ing together two things of different kindB; the air caused faintness on 
account of the noonday heat from a totally different physical reason to the 
faintness caused by the scent of the flowers : sylvan = wooded; covered 
with trees. 

813. embowered = covered over, as if with arbours. 

814. invited, &c. = enticed to sleep, as it were, by the beauty 
and quiet shade of the trees. 

815. by alongside of : fairest ~ most beautiful: these islands: 
oars, &C.; hendiady8 ; their labour of rowing wsb suspended; stopped 
for a time: weary is a transferred epithet; they being wearied. 

816. Wachita willows ; willows eueh as grow in the Wachita 
river; the Wachita is a tributary of the Red River: willows are trees with 
drooping branches growing on the banks of rivers. 

817. moored= tied up; Dutch marren = to tie; connected with our 
mar = to hinder: green-sward = turf; the ground covered with grass, 

818. midnight, &C.; they had rowed from midnight to noon. 

819. cop© = covering, canopy; see note on chapel t line 133. 

820. great arms = huge branches: trumpet flower; an 
American creeper so called from its clusters of large, red, trumpet-shaped 
flowers: grape-vine ; the wild grape. 

821. hung, &C. j the long branches of the creepers bung down like 
ladders made of ropes: like, &C.; the allusion is to the same Jacob 
referred to in line 153. Once, as Jacob was on a journey, he lay down to 
sleep in an open place, with a stone for his pillow; he then dreamt that a 
ladder was “ set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven, and 
the Angels of G-od were ascending and decending on it”; see Genesis , 
XXVIII, 12. 

822. pendulous— hanging-down; stair S = steps. 
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833. W6T8, &0. i Longfellow compares the humming-birds to the 
angels whom Jacob saw in his dream on the ladder : faUTYlTUing -birds | 
a kind of Bm&ll birds of many species, found in America; they are so 
called from the noise they make by their wings, so rapidly are they moved; 
like the noise made by the bees in flying: flitted. = kept constantly 
flying; a frequentative form oijrty. 

825, down, &C. = the sweet hopes of coming happiness. 

826. lighted, &G. = gave to her soul the light and glory of heaven. 

829. sinewy, literally full of sinews (the tendons that bind the 
muscles to the bones); here, muscular, strong; Oldest English sinu =that 
which binds : hunters, &C.; see line 705. 

830. northward ; Evangeline was going south : prow ; see line 
790: of = abounding in: bison; called buffalo in America; a large 
animal of the ox kind ; Latin bison from a Teutonic root; Oldest English 
wesent, a wild ox: beaver ; an amphibious animal, hunted for its fur. 

831. at, &c. = guiding the boat; a post of honour; Longfellow 
wishes to imply that Gabriel would rise to leadership in any society in 
which he might find himself; Oldest English ?ieZwa=a rudder: care¬ 
worn = marked by lines of care ; bearing signs of sorrow and trouble; 
the contrast jg here brought out between the youth and care-worn face. 

632. neglected ; Gabriel did not trouble himself to keep his hair 
tidy. 

833. legibly = plainly, deeply : written = stamped, marked; i.e., 
by lines and wrinkles. 

834. weary, &e. = tired of waiting for Evangeline, whom he still 
loved, 

835. Western, &C. = the wild hunting grounds at the base of the 
Rocky Monntains: oblivion = forgetfulness: self = his own unhappi- 
nesa. 

836. lee = side; shore; the lee is that side of anything that is shel¬ 
tered from the wind : the island on which Evangeline was aBleep. 

837. but by, &C- 5 hut Gabriel’s boat went along the shore of the 
island opposite to that on which Evangeline’s boat was moored: behind, 
&C., goeB with boat in the next line; i.e., being hidden by a grove of 
palmettos which thus screened the boat from their view ; palmettos ; 
Spanish diminutive of palm ,* a kind of dwarf palm, growing in the South¬ 
ern States. 

840. Angel, &C. ; a beautiful thought. Could not some Angel, 
from pity, wake Evangeline and make her see the boat with her lover in 
it. 

841. like, &C.; a beautiful simile from nature; as the shadow of a 
cloud passing across the sun runs along the ground. 

842. on = made by the oars working in, hitting against: tholes = 
wooden or iron pins between which an oar is worked; M.E. thol, a peg. 

843. magic, &c. = a deep Bleep caused by enchantment. 

845. something, <fee =I have a strange feeling. 

846. idle =* foolish: vague, &C.; these strange feelings that we 
sometimes have, unfortunately have been, and are, made so much of, that 
they have degenerated into mischievous superstitions. So Evangeline 
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warns Father Felioian that she is not giving way to hysterically senti¬ 
mental thoughts—in her case it seems so natural that the nearness of one 
whom she so intensely loved should cause some responsive thrill in her 
heart. 

847. or has, &c.; so Longfellow answers his own question in line 
840; yes, an Angel of God there was there to tell the maiden that her lover 
was very near her; but the knowledge was not physically given hub only 
suggested to her heart , for God’s purpose waB that she should be <c per¬ 
fected through suffering.” 

848. blush of maidenly modesty at talking so freely of her lover to 
one who was supposed to have given up all thoughts of love. 

849. ears, &C. = to one who has renounced all worldly Joys* 

850. smiled ; as much as to imply that he was not quite such a 
stranger to feelings of love as Evangeline supposed. 

851. nor are, &cr. } I do understand yonr feelings. 

852. feeling, &C. = intense feeling (of any kind) is like a deep 
ocean, only the mere surface of which is moved ; in the depths there is per¬ 
fect quiet: the word, &C.; the words that we are moved by our feelings 
to utter are mere indications of the feeling underlying those words—just as 
a buoy affords no safety in itself but simply indicates on the surface the Bpat 
where the anchor is lying buried in the depths of the sea. 

853. tossing = moved by the surface waves : buoy = mark; a 
hollow vessel, or log of wood, attached to an anchor, to indicate where the 
anchor is, or to show a sunken rock, or shoal; Dutch boei = a buoy: 
betrays is used in its literal general sense, with no idea of evil ,* shows, 
-indicates. 

854. world = unthinking, unsympathetic, people: illusions = 
fancies, hallucinations; see note on line 785. 

855. Gabriel, &C. ; Father Felician also did not know that Gabriel 
had just passed them—he was in hopes that Gabriel would be found in one 
of the new settlements of the Acadian farmers, which they were approach¬ 
ing. 

856. Teehe the name given to a river formed by the Courtableau 
and the Camm, and Sowing into the Atehafalaya: St. Maur ; Long¬ 
fellow’s blunder or abbreviation of Si, Mary : St. Martin; now called 
St. Martinsville. 

,857. given again ; as she once was, in betrothal, at Grand-Pre. 

858. pastor ; i.e., himself. Father Felician evidently expected to 
find a very large proportion of the Acadian farmers settled in St. Maiy 
and St. Martin : fiLock = his people, congregation ; the comparison of a 
priest to a shepherd and his people to a dock is Biblical, 

860. nnder, &C. = the ground is covered with flowers: and tb.0, 
&C.; and overhead, a beautiful, unclouded, blue sky. 

861. resting, &C. = appearing as if the vault of the sky rested on 
the borders of the forest. 

862. Eden ; in allusion to the Garden of Eden t where God placed 
Adam and Eve ; it is described as such a beautiful place that Eden baa 
come by Antonomasia to mean, any beautiful, happy place. 

863. of Cheer = giving comfort and encouragement. 
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865. wand == rod; magicians were always supposed to work their 
marvels with a wand. 

866. twinkling ; a very unuBnal epithet to apply to vapours ; the 
meaning seems to be that the rays of the setting san pierced throngh the 
fog, and made it sparkle. 

867. all, &C =flooded with red light: touch, of the * magician*, i.e., 
the setting snn. 

868. hanging ; i.e., appearing to hang ; goes with boat ; Longfellow 
seems very fond of this construction : two skies ; the real sky, and the • 
reflection of it in the water: a cloud ; put in apposition with boat; edges, 
&C.; where the sides of the boat touched the water it looked like silver; 
the water being thrown into ripples. 

870. sweetness — tender joy and contentment. 

871. spell = charm; incantation; Oldest .English 8peZ= a saying, 
story (as in 1 gospel) : feeling. ; i.e., her feelings. 

872. glowed; the outer, physical, aspect of nature was, as it were, 
reprodnced in her soul, where love was the * magician*, as the snn was in 
the natural landscape. 

873. mocking-bird ; a North American bird famous for its imita¬ 
tion of the songs of other birds; hence its name: wildest— most irregular; 
having no characteristic note of its own. 

874. spray = a very small branch : this passage, 874—882, is very 
interesting; Longfellow writes in his diary, January 26fch, 1847—“ Finished 
second canto of Part IX of Evangeline . X then tried a passage of it in 
the common rimed English pentameter. It is the song of the mocking- 


“ Upon a spray that overhung the stream, 

The mocking-bird, awaking from bis dream. 

Poured such delirious music from his throat* 

That all the air seemed listening to his note. 

Plaintive at first the song began, and slow - 
It breathed of sadness, and of pain and woe; 

Then, gathering all his notes, abroad he flung 
The multitudinous music from his tongue,— 

As, after showers, a sudden gust again 
Upon the leaves shakes down the rattling rain.*’ 

k© at once admitted, far inferior to the original 

875. shook ^poured^ forth; little; the mocking-bird is not a 
iaxge bird : floods — continuous streams; volumes: music = sweet 


plaintive — sorrowful, sad: sad repeats plaintive: soariusr 
5=5 g radQ aI*y ; as an eagle soars: madness = wild irregularity. 

* i 78, 7 th .V tonea: revel = orgies, drunken feastings: fren- 

»ed-maddened with wine and excitement ; Latin phrenesis, phrenitis 
^inflammation of the brain ; from Greek, phren, heart, senses : Bacchan¬ 
ts* the votaresses and priestesses of Bacchus , the god of wine, in Classic 
oal mythology; at the festivals of this god, the Bacchantes worked them- 
selveB up to frenzy under the influence of wine, and indulged in wild and 
noisy not. 

879. low bb soft (the opposite of loud). 
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880. then, &C.=then suddenly he poured forth a torrent of sounds, 
as if they were the accumulation of the single notes he had been uttering: 
in derision = as if mocking, imitating himself. 

881. gust = a sndden bnrst. 

882. shakes down = throws down the water which was gathered 
on the leaves and branches: rattling is proleptic; the drops of water 
fall and make a rattling sound by their contact with the branches: 
crystal ; the drops of water looked as if they were made of glass; 
shining, glittering; this word is a very interesting one ; Latin crystallum 
from Greek krystallus, ice ; from krys, frost j the Greeks supposed that 
crystals were water frozen extra hard; see line 614. 

883. prelude = introduction; the word is always applied to a piece 
of music sung or played as an opening to other music which is to follow; a 
kind of prologue ; Longfellow here applies it to the song of the mocking¬ 
bird : and hearts ; one more mixture of things differing in character: 
throbbed = beat violently, were excited. 

884 Teche ; see line 856: green — fertile; see line 750. 

885. amber= clear, but- now with a yellowish tinge (on account of 
the sun’s setting rays shining through the vapours) golden ; amber is the 
resinous gum of certain trees ; Spanish ambar, from Arabzo anbar (pro¬ 
nounced ambur), a rich perfume : Crest = summit. 

887. horn = bugle; a signal for calling back the cattle for the 
night. 

III. 

889. Spanish moss ; called also Florida moss , black moss , long leard t 
and old-man's beard ; a plant with long, black, fibrous stems and leaves 
hanging from trees; when dried it serves for stuffing furniture and for 
packing crockery and glassware: mystic = sacred (to the ancient 
Kelts) : mistletoe ; an evergreen, parasitic plant found growing on 
many trees: flaunted = fluttered about like flags, or plumes; M.E. 
fiakken, to flap about; literally used. 

890. SUCh, &C. ; the mistletoe is very seldom found on the oak; 
when it was found so growing, the Druids, as Pliny tells us, cut it down 
with a golden knife: Druids ; see note on line 3: hatchets ; small 
axes; same root as hack : Yule-tide now means Christmas: but originally 
the great yearly festiral of the Keltic and Teutonic nations occurring afcthe 
winter solstice (see note on line 148); when these nations were converted 
to Christianity, the Pagan festival of Yule-tide was changed into the re¬ 
joicings, commemorating the birth of Christ (25th December); Yule is 
Oldest English gylan = to be merry. 

891. still = quiet; probably meaning that there were no women 
and children in the family : herdsman — the owner of the estate. 

892. blossoms pat for flower plants yielding blossoms. 

893. was of, &c.; see line 33 : timbers = beams and planks. 

894. cypress ; see line 776 : carefully = accurately; so as not 
to leave any chinks. 

896. rose, &C.; with roses and vines growing on the trellis work: 
veranda ; spelt also verandah ; a Hindu word, and hence requires no 
explanation* 
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897. haunt, &c. = much frequented by the humming-birds and 
bees on account of the dowers. 

899. dove-cots, &C.; see lines 100 and 101 : symbol J pattern, 
example, reminder; Greek symbolon, a token, a sign. 

900. 8061168 J the dove-cots furnished scenes of, &o. : rivals ; the 
oodk-pigeons and doves, fighting with one another ; the word is interesting 
—originally rivals were those who dewlfc on opposite banks of a river ; 
Latin nous / and hence there would be perpetual contentions among them 
regarding the right of using the water. 

901. the line, &C.; in the evening the line where shadow and 
sunshine met was along the tops of the trees ; the trees surrounding the 
house were bo high, that in the evening the house waB in shadow, though 
the sun Btill shone on the tops of the trees. 

904. into, &C.; see line 50. 

908. “With, &C.; the prairies extended right up to the horizon; and 
the sun Beemed to set into the prairies, as he seems to do into the ocean, 
full— right, exactly: track, &C.; in the last beams Of the setting 
sun: shadowy; indistinctly seen in the twilight: canvas ; sails; 
‘material for the article made of it*j literally hem-pen, cloth; Latin 
cerattaMs, hemp. 

909. loose ; straight down, flat; not filled out with the wind: 
spars ; the parts of the masts, called yards , to which the sails are 
attached. 

910. - with, &C. 5 the festoons of the vine looking like the ropes of 
a ship. 

911. just, &C.; on the border line between forest and prairie : surf 
keeps up the metaphor of comparing the prairie to the sea, line 907; 
waves breaking on the edge of the sea. 

912. his ; a herdsman (next line): Spanish saddle ; cp. line 
189; but there the saddles were of the waggon horses here riding 
saddles; the Spanish, or Mexican saddle as it is otherwise called, is large 
and very elaborately ornamented: stirrups ; literally climbing ropes ; 
Oldest English stigan ; to climb (same root as stairs ) and rap, rope; 
the Spanish stirrups are of wood (instead of iron), and have a kind of dome 
over them to protect the feet from thorns. 

913. arrayed = clothed, dressed : gaiters ; tight fitting cover¬ 
ings for the legs, reaching up to the knees; same root as vest : doublet= 
coat; a close-fitting outer ooat worn by men; it was tightened round 
the waist by a belt; so tsalled because it was worn double , i.e,, over the 
waist-coat: deerskin goes with both gaiters and doublet. 

914. sombrero ; a very broad brimmed bat; Spanish sombra, 
shade; vide note on sombre , line 752. 

915. with, &C.; showing by the air of command on his face that 
he was the owner of sdl. 

917. breathing, &C.; see line 175. 

921. Still = motionless, without any breeze. 

923. on the, &C*; where two opposing currents meet. 

929. amusement = surprised wonder; from a Scandinavian root 
frith English prefix. 
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932* arbour = bower; a shaded place in a garden; Latin arbor, 
a tree. 

933. vent, &C. ; expressed their feelings ; unbosomed their hopes 
and fears: vent as an opening; ultimately from Latin findere, to cleave. 

933. weeping tears of joy; this mixture of laughing and crying is 
often observed when friends long parted meet again, ** 

935. misgivings ; same'as doubts ; anticipations of ill. 

936. stole == crept gradually ; arose imperceptibly in. 

938. IlOW is it that: encountered = met; came across: my 

son. 

940. tears, &C.; at this fresh disappointment; perhaps she was 
also thinking of that mysterious feeling she had that Gabriel was very 
near her; see line 845. 

942. all, &C.; she completely broke down; gave way to her 
grief; allowed her grief to master the control which she had hitherto 
placed upon it. 

943. blithe =* cheerful; M.E. blithe , Oldest English blith y sweet, 
happy. 

945. with = to manage, to look after. 

946. moody ; literally full of moods; t.e., fretful, capricious* 
gloomy ; Oldest English m6d , mind, feeling. 

946. tried ; worried, troubled (at his disappointment). 

951. bethought me = took counsel with myself; reflected and 
then determined; an ungrammatical remnant of an old usage; the me may 
be regarded as an expletive. 

952. Adayes ; a small town in Louisiana; but the centre of trade 
in wool, mules and silver. 

953. Indian trails'.; the routes generally taken by the American - 
Indian hunters: trails are not roads, nor even path-ways, but, as the 
word literally means, marks or scratches made on the ground by dragging 
anything along; in the case of the Indians, the trails are the lines made by 
their hut poles: Ozark, &C.; a chain lying between the Missouri and the 
Arkansas. Ozcurk is supposed to be an American corruption of the French 
aux arcs (pronounced oes ark) = ‘ for bows ’ ; bois = wood, being under¬ 
stood ; this name being given to the mountains on account of the abundance 
of the orange tree, the wood of which is well adapted for making bows. 

954. hunting, &C.; see line 705: beaver j see line 830. 

956. ( he is, &C.; he cannot have gone very far (as he left only that 
day): FateS=destiny; Basil is here speaking humourously* to cheer Evange¬ 
line ; he represents Gabriel as trying to run away from a union with 
Evangeline; which, however, the Fates are determined to accomplish ; 
the Fates are ‘against* Gabriel, (Basilmeans) inasmuch as they had 
bronght Evangeline there on the very day Gabriel left, so that it would be 
easy for her to overtake him; Father Felician also speaks in this humourous 
fashion in lines 1062 and 1063. The Fates, called iu classical mythology 
Moirai (Greek) and Parcae (Latin) were three sisters, Clotho, Lachesia 
and Atropos $ the first held the distaff, the second spun the thread of each 
man’s life, and the third cut it when the allotted span was over—thus they 
were supposed to control all the destiny of man; and they had power even 
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over the gods: streams = the flow of water in the rivers, Gabriel would 
be going up stream. 

957. red dew; the haze of the morning, lighted up by the red rays 
of the rising sun. 

958. prison; i.e. t this settlement where he will have to be confined, 
from which he mast wander away no more, after his marriage with you ; 
prison keeps up the fun from fugitive. 

959. glad voices = shouts of mirth and laughter. 

960. borne, &d. = carried on their shoulders : Michael, &C.; see 
line 408. 

961. like, &C.; without any cares, or troubles, or sorrows: 
Olympus, a range of mountains, in Thessaly; on one of the peaks, 
especially called Olympus, the Greek gods were believed to live. 

962. having, &C.; the gods were supposed to be perfectly indiffer¬ 
ent to human cares-.dispensing = discributing, supplying; music 
from his fiddle, and in his songs: mortals ; Michael was the god ; and the 
rest of the human beings in Basil’s settlement were ordinary mortals to 
Michael 

963. silver, &e.; one more mixture of incongruous things; see line 
408: for his great age, and for the wonderful music he produced from, his 
fiddle. 

964. brave = clever, skilful. 

965. triumphal, &c. ; as if he were a victorious Roman General: a - 
triumph was the grand celebration in Rome, by a.solemn procession, of 
the victories of a Roman General: straightway=at once, as soon as he 
saw him. 

967. recailing=talking over old times: enraptured; transport¬ 
ed with joy. 

968. hailed=greeted, welcomed : t hilarious=uproarius, exuberant, 
noisy; Latin AiZana=clieerful, glad : gossips; see line 41; here simply 
* familiar friends.* 

970. ci-d6vant=qnondam; former; one who bad formerly been a 
blacksmith, <but now a ‘herdsman’); the word is straight from the 
French; ici=here; devant=a before. 

■ 971. domaillS=lands ; Latin dominium, a lordship, from dominus, a 

lord; the word always implies great extent : patriarchal, like one of the 
old Jewish patriarchs (Abraham, for instance, who had very great property 
in flocks and herds, and who ruled his family and followers like a king); 
Greek, pitriarchys ; from patria } a race; and archein , to rule ; the word 
includes the ideas of age, and benign, kindly (yet absolute) rule: 
demeauour=appearance and behaviour to his descendants and servants. 

972. of the soil; i.e., of the wonderful fertility of the soil. 

973. his, &C. = any man's, who would take the trouble of cap¬ 
turing and taming them. 

974. go, &C. = settle down as Basil had done ; take as much land 
and cattle as he wanted ; the*expression is an ‘ echo* from the Bible, and 
occurs in Christ’s parable of the ‘Good Samaritan*; 8t. Luke (New 
Testament), X, 33 and following. 

975. airy, &c.; see line S96. 
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976. hall — the principal room of the horse: sapper ; the last 
meal of the day. 

977. late, &e. i waiting for him, as that sight he was later than 
usual. 

978. over = while they were engaged in enjoying: sudden; the 
twilight is very short in the tropics, and darkness comes on very Boon after 
the sun sets. 

979. Without ; ontside the house: illuming ; poetical contraction 
of illuminating . 

980. fair, &C.; notice how often Longfellow brings in the moon, 
and moonlight effects on the landscape : myriad ; see line 808. 

981. these = the stars. 

982. station = seat: aloft = raised a little higher than the rest: 
at the, &C.; among Europeans, the master of the house sits at one head 
of the table, and his wife (when he has one) at the other. 

983. poured, &C.; another Zeugma in poured; told them all his 
thoughts and gave them plenty of wine to drink : in, &C. = in great 
abundance. 

984. Natchitoches ; a district (and town) in Louisiana, noted for 
its cotton, tobacco, fnrskins, maize and timber. 

985. smiled = were pleased, grew glad. 

987. perchance = perhaps, after all: old one ; t.e., Grand-Pr& 

988. hungry winter ; desolate winter, which produces no crops; 
but eats up, as it were all the provisions of summer: Congeals = freezes 
with cold ; chills, makes sluggish : like, &C., as it does the water of the 
rivers. 

989. Stony = hard; not easily plonghed ; not fertile. 

990. smoothly = easily, with little labour: ploughshare = the 
iron, cutting part of the plough ; same root as shear : as, &C.; as easily 
as the keel of a boat glides through the water; heel ; the bottom beam 
of a boat or ship ; a Scandinavian word: hoi; the keel of a ship. 

991. all, &C. = throughout the year j (not only in summer, as in 
the north). 

992. a Whole, &c. ,* understand in after than . 

994. for the asking ; an idiomatic phrase; for nothing ; by 
simply asking for it. 

997. no king, &0.; in allusion to what happened in Acadia ; see 
lines 436 and following. 

999i a wrathful, &C. = a cloud of smoke angrily; showing that 
the very remembrance of their expulsion from their old homes revived in 
his heart the angry feelings which he felt then ; see lines 452 and following: 
nostrils ; the smoke of pipe or cigar is usually expelled from the mouth; 
but old smokers sometimes send it through the nose ; here Lengfellow 
wants to represent Basil as a wild animal snorting with rage. 

1000. brawny = muscular; M.E. braun, muscle; Longfellow uses 
the Bame word in describing his * Village Blacksmith.’ 

1001. astounded = astonished ; the <J is intrusive, as in sound ,* 
11.32. as tonien = to stun completely, amaze; the word was confused, and 
influenced by Old French estonner , from Latin extonare = to thunder out.. 
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1002. with, &c.; bis hand conveying the snuff tohis noBe was arrest¬ 
ed half way by the noise Basil*s fist made on the table—this is a good 
example of Longfellow’s humour . 

1003. gayer = more cheerful, 

1005. that fever which used to attack ns in the colder climate of 
Acadia. 

1006, cured, &C.; BO mild that it could be cured, &o.; see line 
285. 

1008. breezy ; see line 975. 

1009. it Was i this is idiomatic; an ‘ introductory* it may be used 
even for a following plural noun: Crooles; in the United States the term 
ia applied only to the French speaking white descendants of the early 
French settlers in Louisiana and other states: usually the word means 
4 half-castes*; the descendants of European fathers and negro mothers; 
French creole ; Spanish criollo, = a negro; from criado = a servant, on© 
educated or brought up; hence a child of European blood; ultimately 
from Latin create, to create, make: small = petty; fanners of the 
poorer sort. 

1010. Herdsman ; no longer the Blacksmith. 

1014. bond, &G.; as being all of French descent. 

1016. accordant = harmonious : melodious = producing sweet 
Bounds; Greek melodos =[mnsical; odos , a song; same root as ode (with 
prefix mel). 

1017. broke up = stopped ; they were all infected with a desire to 
dance: like, &C.; even the old people became like children for the time. 

1018. beside for besides; i.e., except the present desire for mirth 
and dancing : gave, &C- = entirely surrendered themselves to the dance: 
maddening, &C.; see line 415. 

1019. it = the dance, put for the dancers ; as they moved to and fro 
and in and out. 

1020. flattering, &C-, refers to the dresses of the women flatter¬ 
ing round them. 

1023. while, &C.; Evangeline was too sad to take part in the' 
dance— she kept with Basil and Father Felician : entranced = in a 
trance. 

1024. olden, &C-; the last time she danced with Gabriel, at the 
feast of the betrothal; olden{in a fuller, now archaic, form of old. 

1025. heard in imagination ; see line 729. 

1026. unseen = unnoticed by Basil and Father Felician, and the 
rest: stole forth ; went unseen. 

1027. black, & c. ; the last trees of the forest forming as it were a 
wall rising from the level of the prairie; see line 906. 

1028. tipping is another form of topping , covering. 

1029. tremulous = unsteady; because the branches were moved 
by the breeze. 

3030. like, &C.; another beautiful, simile; like the occasional joy 
made in a Bad soul by the remembrance of past happiness with a loved 
ones devious ; it is difficult to say what exactly Longfellow means here 
by dmom ; it may mean erring, or wandering in exile farfrom home and 
loved coee. 
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1031. nearer to her than the river. 

1032. poured, &C> —- gave forth, their perfumes, as a devout 
saint pours forth his very heart in fervid, earnest prayer to God. 

1033. &S it, &C. = as the night wore on; night is here personified 
as a being moving over the earth : Carthusian monk (or nun); this 
order was founded by St. Bruno in 1068 at Chartreuse, in the Alps; one of 
their rnles was that of strict silence . Some of these monks came to England 
in 1180, and established their monasteries, called Chartreuse houses , which 
was corrupted into Charter.houses ; hence the name of one of the heat 
public schools in England. 

1034. fuller goes with heart : they = the flowers: fragrance ~ 
sweetness and grace j see line 825: heavy = sad; the flowers were 
really heavy with dew and hung down, their heads—so Evangeline’s heart 
was sad, fall of sorrowful thoughts. 

1036. inundate = All to overflowing ; overwhelm. 

1039. flre-fliep ; called also glow-worms ; a kind of insect, found in 
the tropics, which emits a dnll light from the binder part of its body; 
in, &C. — in myriads, crossing and reorossing each other’s path. 

1041. thoughts, &C.; a striking and beautiful epithet by which 
Longfellow describes the Btars; each star as it were symbolizes one thought 
or idea of God; cp. line 352. 

1042. who, &C.; the allusion is to the worship of the heavenly- 
bodies by primitive man, and races of men in old times—as the world grew 
older, men found that the stars were not the deities they had thought them 
and. so ceased to worship them. 

1043. save, <&C.; except when a comet was seen flaming across the 
sky; the allusion is to the superstitions belief, still prevalent amongst 
some races, that a comet is a wonderful phenomenon, and prognosticates 
evil: that temple= ‘ the heavens’, the sky. 

1044. as if, &C j producing the same kind of amazement and terror 
which were produced on Belshazzar by the sudden appearance of the mys¬ 
terious hand: them = the walls: TTpharsiu; the allusion is Biblical. 
Balsbazzar, king of Babylon, made a great feast to his nobles; in the revelry 
that followed he used the sacred vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, which 
his father Nebuohadnezzar had taken. While he and his nobles were drink¬ 
ing, a part of a hand appeared on the wall and wrote the words— Mens 
Mene Tekel Upharsin. No one could interpret the meaning, till Daniel, 
the Jew was sent for. His interpretation was— Mene, God hath num¬ 
bered thy kingdom: Tekel, thou art weighed in the balances and art 
found wanting: Peres (for Upharsin) , thy kingdom is divided, and given 
to the Modes and Persians. The words are of the Chaldean language, and 
literally mean— numbered , numbered , weighed and divisions , see Daniel 
(Bible), V: hence the phrase ' thie handwriting on the wall’ has become 
idiomatic for any apparently extraordinary occurrence regarded as an 
omen—prognosticating evil. Byron has versified the incident in his 

Tision of Belshazzar.” 

1045. between, &0. ; with the Stars above her and the glow-worms 
at her feet. 

1052, dream, &C.; absent lovers are always supposed to dream 
of each other .; see line 949. 
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1054. whippoorwill ; a small night-bird found in the Southern 
and Eastern States; the name is onomatopoetic, from the sound the bird 
makes. 

1055. anon = gradually; see line 48. 

1056. it — the note . 

1057. whispered, &e.; the twisting sound of the branches 
swaying in the wind formed itself, to Evangeline’s troubled mind, into the 
word patience ; i.e M have s patience*: oracular, &C-, from the dark depths 
of the forest, which resembled the caverns in which the oracles of olden 
times were located. 

1058. a sigh; similarly the far off cry of some night-bird Bounded to 
her like the word tomorroxo ; i.e. t ‘yon may see him to-morrow*; or, ‘to¬ 
morrow you start to meet him.’ This attributing human qualities to the 
inanimate objects of nature under the stress of intense feeling, is called 
passion in poetry. 

1060. bathed, &C. ; very figurative way of Saying, were covered 
with dew on which the sun’s light fell, and made them glitter: an echo 
from the Bible ; in the New Testament, St. Luke , YII, 38, it is related 
of a certain woman that she washed Christ’s feet with her tears, and 
wiped them with her hair. 

1061. balm; the honey-dew found in flowers; the word is a 
dittonym of balsam ; Greek balsamon , a fragrant resin; originally from 
Hebrew, basam = balsam: vases, &C. ; the shining cups; all flowers 
have a cup-like portion : vases = vessels ; Latin vas. 

1062. shadowy for shaded (by the veranda ) : threshold ; see 
line 222. 

1063. see that you bring = do not fail to bring ; do your best, 
and succeed in bringing: Prodigal Son, &c-; Gabriel, who had left 
the peace and abundance of his father’s house; the allusion is to the 
parable of the 4 Prodigal Son’ in St. Luke , XY, 11 and following: it is a story 
of a young man who left his father, and then led a riotous life with wicked 
companions; and when he was brought to tbs lowest pitch of degradation 
and privation he determined to go back to his father, who far from up¬ 
braiding him, received him gladly : the parallel between Gabriel and the 
* Prodigal Son’ is not, of course, quite accurate, as there was Dothiog 
wrong in what Gabriel did—the similarity is Bimply the general one of a 
son leaving his father’s house where he had abundance to lead a life of 
hardships: famine is here literally used j hunger , want of food ; Latin 
fames. 

1064. too j do not forget to bring back: Foolish Virgin ; another 
Biblical allusion : in St. Matthew, XXY, 1 and following, Christ compares the 
kingdom of Heaven to ten virgins, five* of whom were wise, and five 
foolish—they were hll invited to a marriage, and while the bridegroom took 
some time in coming they all slept—and when suddenly, at midnight the 
bridegroom did come, only the wise virgins were able to join his procession, 
for they had prudently taken extra oil with them which the foolish had not 

, done; so by the time they went to buy more oil the bridegroom had reached 
hxs house and the foolish virgins were refused admittance—and the reference 
is to Evangeline being asleep when Gabriel’s boat passed her; see line 
840: here also the parallel is not quite accurate—the wrong act committed 
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by the foolish virgins was not in sleeping, for all had done that, but in nob 
providing extra oil to replenish their lamps when the bridegroom came. 

1065. smiling ; her heart was quite glad with fond expectation of 
success. 

1067. morning, &C, ; another mixture ; morning and sunshine in 
nature around them, and gladness in their hearts. 

1069. blown goes with him ; impelled onward by fate: lilr n &(*,• 
as a dead leaf is borne onward by the wind. * ’’ 

1073. desolate, uninhabited. 

1074. inn ; see note on line 396. 

1075. alighted, landed (from the boat); usually applied to get¬ 
ting down from horseback; the prefix a here = of; and Oldest English 
lihtan=to make light, relieve of a burden : gamlous = talkative j Latin 
garrire = to chatter, 

1076. before Basil and Evangeline had got there. 

1077. of — leading to. 

IV. 

1078. the mountains ; i.e„ the Rocky Mountains. 

1079. lift, &C.=riae : through, &C. ; their summits being covered 
with perpetual snow : luminous because the sun’s light falling on the 
snow-clad summits make them shine. 

1080. desolate = wild, rugged: ravines=deep, narrow, valleys, 
worn by floods; Latin vapere, to seize, carry away : gorge = the narrow 
opening into a ravine ; Latin gorgia — the throat. 

1081. opens, &c. == forms the only opening by which the emigrant 
may advance to the regions lying beyond. 

1082. Oregon ; a river, once called the San Roque , but now the 
Columbia ; it rises in the Rocky Mountains and flows westward into the 
Pacific : Walleway ; a tributary of the Oregon; the word is Longfellow’s 
modification of Walla Walla, which is the proper name of the river: 
Owyhee is a tributary of the Snake River which is a branch of the Oregon. 

1083. devious = winding; see line 1030: Wind-river Moun¬ 
tains, a chain of mountains in the west of the State of Wyoming. 

1084. Sw r eet-water Valley » the valley formed by the Sweet¬ 
water River the most westerly tributary of the Nebraska : precipitate, 
&C. = rushes headlong, with great rapidity : the Nebraska, called 
also the Platte river, falls into the Missouri. 

3085. Fontaine-qui-bout, called also Fontaine-qui-bouiUe (=the 
boiling river; cp. the Tamil ponguma kadul) ;a small river in Colorado, 
falling into the Arkansas : Spanish sierras ; does not mean the sierras 
in Spam, but the mountains iu the south and west of the United States, so 
named by the Spaniards; sierra is a Spanish word meaning a saw, (Latin 
serra), and waB applied to a range of mountains with, much iudentad out¬ 
line, the jagged line of summits resembling the teeth of a saw. 

1086. .fretted goes with torrents ; their currents disturbed , agitated , 
chafed , as it were; Oldest English fret an, contraction of for-etan, to devour 
entirely: swept by, exposed to. 

1087. numberless, &C.; very many small streams rise in the 
Sierra Blanco and fall either into the Arkansas v or the Gulf of Mexico. 
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1088. like great ; as if they formed the strings of a vast harp : 
Chords here strings ; Latin chorda, Greek chords, the strings of a musical 
instrument: harp \ a large upright stringed instrument of music: in, 
&C .5 giving out, producing loud and awful tones. 

1069. prairies ; see line 631. 

1090. billowy ; undulating, like the surface of the ocean: in, &Q., 
by night and day. 

1091. roses ; t.e., Wild roses, called dog roses: purple 5 deep red; 
Latin purpureus : amorphas; North American shrubs, called also lead- 
plants , producing clusters of purple flowers; Greek amorphos 3 from a, not; 
and morphd, shape. 

1092. elk, a large species of deer, called in America the moose : 
roebuck 3 see line 8 . 

1093. riderless=ownerless, wild, untamed. 

1094. fires ; at times the prairies take fire; and the sight then is 
truly awful; how these fires originate is not quite certain: blast and 
blight are duplicates, cumulative on each other; wither, destroy: 
WindLs, &C.; they have such a long way to travel, as it were. 

1095. them, the prairies : IshmaePs children ; the American 
Indians; see note on Ishmael , line 381. The modern Bedouins and other 
Arab tribes are supposed to.be descendants of Ishmael; they are nomadic 
tribes, wandering about, carrying tents, and live as best they can by hunt¬ 
ing and plundering; and as the American Indians resemble them in all 
these particulars, Longfellow calls them 1 Ishmael’s children.* 

1096. staining, die.; fighting and massacriDg; the allusion is to 
Genesis (Bible), XVI, 12 , where God foretells to Hagar that her son’s hand 
will be against every man, and every man’s hand against him : war- 
trails ; the traces left, in slaughtered bodies, as they have gone onward 5 
see line 953. 

1097- circles=hovers, sails round and round : pinions=wmgs; 
Latin penna, a feather : majestic,* the wings of the vulture are very 
large; and itsmovements are grand : vulture; a large bird of prey, of the 
eagle kind, living on carrion, Latin vullur, a vulture; from vellere, to 
pluck, tear. 

1098. implac&ble==nnappeased; the allusion is to the old super¬ 
stition that the soul of a man killed in battle hovers over the spot till his 
death is avenged by his friends. 

1099. by, &C-; gradually going higher and higher; as if trying to 
climb into heaven. 

1100 . smokes ,* i.e., separate columns of smoke : marauders ; 
the Indians; robbers; French, maraud, a rogue. 

1102 . grim=fierce; from the same word in Oldest English: 
taciturn=moro 8 e, surly, ill-tempered; properly, habitually silent; from 
Latin tacitumus from tacere, to be silent: anchorite = reoluse, soli- 
tary, secluded; Greek ana, back; and chore in, to retire: monk ; because 
tfce bear is almost always seen singly ; Oldest English munec, from Greek 
mmachos , a monk, from monos, alone. 

1103-. climbs down; we are accustomed to speak of 1 climbing up's 
hero, the ri^esof the ravines are so steep and rough, that to descend along 
them isaa’difficalt a work as c limbing, step by step; their; rivers: to 
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dig, &0» s the bear is not usually a flesh eater; hut is fond of 
roots and bulbs. 

1104. crystaUine=shining as if made of crystal ; there is no allu¬ 
sion here to the old astronomy, -which represented the visible universe as 
a series of nine concentric spheres—the ninth of which was called the crys¬ 
talline sphere . 

1105. like, &C.; a grand simile; the firmament covered all as if it 
were the hallowed hand of God placed npon the earth. 

1106. Ozark, &C.; see line 953. 

1107. behind him; he being their leader. 

1110. campfire ;the fires that he and his company had lit to cook 
their food. 

1114. guided=nrged; encouraged them to go on: Fata Morgana; 
a kind of mirage: a curious phenomenon observed in the Straits of Messina, 
which was formerly believed to be caused by the Fay, (i,e., Fairy; Fata is 
Italian for fairy ) Morgan. Morgan le Fay, in the Artharian legends was 
Queen of the Fairies, sister of Arthur, and pupil of the great magician 
Merlin : a mirage in the desert is a similar optical illusion, by which travel¬ 
lers think they see water in the distance and press forward only to be dis¬ 
appointed. The Fata Morgana is a mirage of men, horses, towers, palaces, 
landscapes appearing sometimes on the water and sometimes in the air. 

1115. lakes, &C.; here put for the bright hopes of Evangeline. 

1118. wore^showed: deep is not altogether a *transferred 
epithet’; her sorrow was deep audit left deep lines on her face; see lines 831 
and following. 

1119. Shawnee ; the Shawnees are a tribe of American Indians} 
they lived on the hills to the west of the Ozark Mountains; they have given 
their name to two towns in the Western States. 

1120. hunting grounds ; an English translation of an American 
Indian term meaning all the country open to the ■ ravages of a tribe of 
Indians: Camanches ; another Indian tribe. 

1121. Canadian, i.e.,French; such marriages between the European 
settlers and the Indian women were not uncommon, especially amongst 
the Qoureurs-des-bois ; hence this class became nearly as wild as the native 
Indians: Coureur-des-Bois; see line 705. 

1122. touched—moved by pity : warmest == most hearty and 
hospitable. 

1128. gave they to her. 

1124. buffalo, &c.; the flesh of the bison; see note on bison, line 
830: venison} the flesh of the deer; French venation, veneris, hunting; 
Latin venari , no hunt: embers ; see line 358. 

1126. WOrn=weary, tired: and the, &C. j the men of the party had 
to hunt as they marched, to supply food. 

1127. QUivering^fliokering; see line 205. 

1128. swarthy—dark; not only being sun-burnt , but also rendered 
dark by the uncertain light of the fire falling upon them: blanket; ori¬ 
ginally always white ; diminutive of French blanc, white (cp. Mount 
Blanc). 

1129. she, the Shawnee woman: repeated=related again. 

1130. charm = an attractiveness caused by: Indian accent; 

her peculiar ^ eiBg 811 ^ ian > W0 Sr “ ave / a 
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peculiar aceent ; i.«., way of pronunciation : all th©> &C.; the details, how 
she first met her husbaod and the happiness of their brief married life. 

1131. rever868=ehanges (from joy to sorrow). 

1132. at the tale, &C. ; not only at the sad story itself, but also on 
reflecting that here was another woman whose case was similar to her 
own. The episode of the Shawnee woman is very skilfully introduced. 

1134. woman’s—womanly; such tender pity and compassion which 
women have much more than men. 

1135. pleased ; soothed by the companionship of sorrow, the (t fel¬ 
lowship of suffering.” 

1136. disasters ; one of the words that contain the old belief in 
astrology ; Latin dis, bad; and astrum, a star. 

1137. mute, dumb, silent; Latin mutum : she, Evangeline. 

1138. &S if, &C. ; perhaps the Shawnee woman thonght that Evange¬ 
line had been wooed by a phantom, and so felt great sorrow for her. 

1139 repeated here means simply told, related; not as in line 1129: 
Mowis, also spelt Moowis, in American Indian folk-lore, was a bridegroom 
of snow, who wooed and won » beautiful bride ; bat when morning 
dawned, Mowis left the hut and melted into the sunshine. The bride looked 
for him night and day in the forest, bub never saw him more. 

1141. wigwam; the Indian name for a movable hut or tent. 

1144. weird ; unearthly; originally, fate, destiny (as in the expres¬ 
sion ‘The Weird Sisters*, another name for the Fates , line 956) ; Oldest 
English t oyrdj fate; literally, ‘ that which happens 5 : incantation = 
charm; Latin in, and c antare, to sing; because all charms were sung, (as 
munthrums are still among the Hindus). 

1145. Lilinan, also spelt Lulinau, in American Indian legend, was 
a beautiful maiden wbo was wooed by a phantom that lived in her father’s 
pine trees. At nightfall the phantom whispered love, and won her j she 
followed bis green waving plume through the forest, and was never seen 
again. 

1146. lodge=wigwam : hush=silence and quiet; see line 37. 

1147. evening wind is soft and gentle. 

1148. till=and so prevailed that. 

1151* magical=strange and wild : region ; the whole place round 
about her. 

1152. swartliys^dark; because she was an Indian ; see line 1128: 
understand seemed after guest 

1153. the moon, &C.; once more Longfellow introduces moonlight. 

1154. lighting=fiUing with light: tent ; i.e., Evangeline’s tent; 
see line 1129. 

1155. embracing, &C. = lighting up the whole forest. 

1157. swayed, &C.= moved gently, and in moving made a rustling 
sound like sighing. 

1169. subtile; another spelling of subtle ; here it combines the 
meaning of ‘ secret’ and ‘ indefinite*; indefinable, hidden, but acute; Latin 
=fine, thin ; literally ‘ finely woven’, from sub, under, closely; and 
a web (from texere to weave): of pain goes with sense. 

1160. cold ; snakes are classed among the so-called cold-blooded 
a nim a te : into, &c.j to devour the young birds or the eggs. 
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1161* it W 8 »Si &C.: it bad not an earthly origin, %.e» f there was 
nothing new in Evangeline’s circumstances *to cause this new feeling: a 
breath* &c. = an influence, as if from the spirit world seemed to ’be 
moving her. 

1163. maid; t.e., Lilinau. 

1164. with, &C. j while this thought was Ailing her mind, sleep 
overpowered her; and in sleep that mysterious feeling passed away. 

1167. his, &C.; i.e., the village which he had formed: Black - 
Bobo ; among a rude people nameB are given from some observed outward 
characteristic, e.g., of dress, or personal appearance—so the American- 
Indians call any European ‘ pale-face’ j and observing that the Jesuit 
Priest always wore a black cassock , they gave him the name of Black- 
Kobe: chief = head, the leader; the Indians observed the great power 
and influence which a Roman Catholic priest has over his people: 
Mission ; line 1175 tells us that the ‘ Mission* was Jesuit; the Jesuits 
are an order of Roman Catholic priests founded by Ignatius Loyola in the 
16th century; they are now found all over the world; they are splendidly 
trained, and are devoted to their work; but their unscrupulousness regard¬ 
ing means, so long as they accomplish their ends, has given to the adjective 
Jesuitical the meaning of cunning double dealing* 

1168. teaches, &C,; an unvarying accompaniment of Christianity; 
the church and the school are always found side by side: Mary ; the 
Mother of Jesus. 

1169. loud, &C.; they rejoice to hear the good news of the Gospel: 
Weep, &C. ; when they hear of the sufferings of Christ. 

1170. with a, &C. = making up her mind by a sudden impulse. 

1172. turned baok; they had evidently gone beyond it, and now 
turned back : spur = off-shoot; a hill or hills projecting from the line of 
the main range. 

1173. murmur is onomatopoetie. 

1176. towering : gigantic, very lofty. 

1177. knelt; he was conducting the evening service, vespers ; see 
line 482 : children ; i.e., those Indians whom he had converted; hence 
children in a spiritual sense ; just as the Roman Catholic priests are called 
* Fathers*: crucifix ; a cross (of wood, or metal) with the figure of 
Christ upon it. 

1178. high, &C.; the crucifix ought, properly, to have been placed on- 
the altar ; see lines 462 and 474; but in, this village the Church had not 
yet been built; and the Priest used the open meadow and the oak tree; 
see line 1180. 

1179. looked, &C.; Christ must have suffered intense physical 
pain in being nailed, while alive, to the cross—tbis look of pain ib repro¬ 
duced in cruoifixes; see lines 474*5. 

1180. this == the meadow and the oak-tree: rural = sylvan, 
natural; not built of brick and mortar; Latin rus = the country (as dis¬ 
tinguished from the town) : intricate, &C.; the intertwining branches of 
the oak forming a dome above them ; the idea of a cathedral is again sug¬ 
gested ; see lines 770-1. 

1181. of = forming : its = the * rural cbapelV : aenal = high 
up in the air, expanding into the air; it does not here mean made of air; 
Greek a'er = air : ch&nt; see lines 122 and 485 : vespers 3 (always 
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plural), the evening service of the Homan Catholics j Latin vesper, the 
evening-star, evening; Greek hesperos , evening. 

1182. SUSUrniS, an onomafcopoetic 'word, straight from the Latin, 
indicating a rustling sound. 

3184. swarded; the greensward forming the floor $ a kind of 
appositioTial adjective. 

1185. benediction, &C.; the priest bad pronounced the blessing; 
every Christian service ends with the * benediction’, and prayer invoking 
God’s blessing; see lines 72-3. 

1186. hands 5 in pronouncing the { benediction* the priest holds out 
his hands extended over the kneeling congregation—it looks, then, as if the 
blessing was falling from his hands : like, &C.; the idea is that the bless¬ 
ing will produce the fruits of a happy heart and quiet conscience, as seed 
fractifies. 

1187. reverend; see note on line 45: bade; the e is intrusive j 
hence the word should be pronounced had. 

1188. benignant; kind, fall of good will; Latin henignus , kind; 
from tonus, good ; and genus, born 5 it being supposed that those of good 
birth are kind. 

1189. home-like; which reminded kim of home : mother- 
tongue; i.a., French , which Basil and Evangeline spoke. 

1190. wigwam; see line 1141. 

1191. maize-ear; made of the flour of the Indian-corn. 

1192. slaked; quenched ; same root as slackened ; Oldest English 
sleacian = to grow Black ; water-gourd; the dried shell or rind of 
the gourd used as a water bottle (as by pilgrims in India); gourd , a fruit 
produced by a plant of the pumpkin kind; Latin cucurbita , a gourd: 
teacher ; th 9 priest. 

1193. their = Basil’s and Evangeline’s. 

1194. six SUBS, &e.; a periphrasis for * it is nob six days 
since *; all semi-barbarous people use long periphrases for simple ideas—the 
priest had been so long with the Indians that he had unconsciously got 
into their ways of expression. 

1198. as in, &C.; another beautiful simile. 

1199. lone = deserted, empty : from, &C.; the implied idea is— 
that as the Priest; was speaking, all hope died away from Evangeline’s 
heart, leaving it empty and forlorn. 

1204. it =jfco let Evangeline remain at the mission: betimes = 
very early; he is a corruption of by. 

1207. slowly; the repetition of this word expresses the wearily slow 
dragging on of the days to Evangeline. 

1208. were springing = had just begun to sprout. 

1209. a stranger; i.e., as a stranger: now = after the slow lapse 
of months: above; the maize bad grown taller than she was. 

1210. shafts = stalks: With, &C.; an accurate description of a 
maize field, 

1210 . cloisters: shelter; the idea here is borrowed from a monas¬ 
tery ;*the spaces between the rows of the maize stalks are compared to the 
{deflators of a monastery—and the black crows to blaok-robed monks or 
friars: mendicant = thievish (for they were eating the com) with 

secondary idea of monks $ the term was applied to the four orders fc of 
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monks called the Jacobines, Franciscans, Angnstinians and Carmelites 
because these took the vow of poverty : granaries = stores of grain : 
squirrels ; crows and squirrels are ubiquitous creatures, and found in 
all parts of the world; squirrel is from G-reek skiouoros , a squirrel; literally 
1 shadow tail’, from skia, shadow; oura, bail. 

1212. golden, &C. = autumn ; see line 167: husked = separated 
from the husk j the word has lost an l, Oldest English hulc, : a hut; 
ultimately from Gothic, huljan, to cover. 

1213. blushed, at the thought of a lover: blood-red, &C.; 
occasionally a ear of Indian corn is fonnd of a deep red colour; the 
Indians, as nsual, attached to it a popular belief, that it was symbolical 
of a warrior, and was a promise to the girl who found it, of a brave lover ; 
see note on fourleaved clover', line 286 :ear, a spike of com: Oldest English 
car, which is plural. 

1214 crooked, & c. ; the idea of a thief is given to the crooked ear 
as it fancifully suggests a stooping man stealthily entering the com field. 
Longfellow refers to these two beliefs again in his Hiawatha* 

1215. even, &C.; though Evangeline did find a red ear, it did not 
bring*her lover to her. 

1217. delicate ; the later reading, vigorous more accurately des¬ 
cribee the plant here referred to— viz., the compass-plant, also called rosin-- 
weed, and poplar-plant : it is a tall, thorny, evergreen, found in abundance 
in the Isforth American prairies—the leaves are large and mnch indented. 
The lower leaves are believed to present their surface to the North. 

1218. all; this also is not accurate; for only the lower leaves were 
believed to have that peculiarity: true = exact; magnet ; an example 
of a word derived from the name of a place; Latin magnetum , accnsative 
of magnes ; lapis, a stone being understood = the Magnesian stone; from 
Magnesia (this word has also given us Magnesia and Magnesium) in Thessaly, 
because the mineral waB first brought from there. 

1219. suspended, I think, is better than the later reading, planted, 
the idea being taken from delicately balancing the magnetic needle on itB 
pivot. 

1220. fragile $ the plant being really a vigorous one, its stalk is 
not ‘ fragile*; hence Longfellow's correction in the later reading. 

1221. sea-like, &C.; the plant being to the prairies what the com¬ 
pass is to the ocean. 

1222. such; i.e., performing the same kind of function as this 
plant: blossoms, &C.; the feelings and lower passions of man are here 
compared to bright, attractive flowers, because they beguile us into sin : 
brighter, &C., than this unattractive, odourless compass-flower. 

1224. odour ; the full indulgence and enjoyment of our passions 
brings ns spiritual death. ' 

1225. humble ; i.e., with nothing outwardly beautiful about it; 
unattractive: plant ; i.e., faith : here, &C.; both in this world and in 
that which is to come, 

1226. crown ; understand can; = give us the immortal joys of 
heaven: asphodel ; a plant of the lily kind, with large, beautiful flowers 

3 
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in Greek mythology it was the symbol and accompaniment of tits im¬ 
mortality of Elysium. Homer represents it as covering tie Elysian fields: 
that, &e.; in which there shall be no more pain ; i.e., faith will give ns 
not merely eternal life, bnt an eternity of bliss, free from earthly pain 
and sorrow: this Longfellow expresses by the figure that the * asphodel 
flowers’ are watered by the celestial dew called nepenthe : of is appositional ; 
nepenthe; a drink used in ancient times to drive away care and sorrow: 
originally Egyptian, it is mentioned by Homer as a magic potion, given to 
Helen of Troy by an Egyptian Queen; Greek ne, not; and penthos, 
sorrow. 

1228. blossomed, &C.; spring came with its flowers: robin 
generally called * robin red-breast’ from the red feathers on the breast j a 
common singing-bird; the American variety differs slightly from the 
English: blue-bird ; a small American singing-bird, resembling the 
robin. 

1289. Wold = plains; derived from wood it has come to mean 
open country without wood’; Oldest English weald, a wood. 

1280. on the, &C. ; when some of the hnnters returned in summer 
they brought news that they had heard that, &c. j Longfellow expresses 
this by saying that the winds brought the rumour, 

1281. sweeter to Evangeline; for it roused, once more, all her 
hopes: song of bird, hue and odour of blossom are the three princi¬ 
pal delights of spring and summer; these though pleasant in themselves 
ceased to give pleasure to Evangeline the moment the news of her lover 
cached her ears. 

1232. north and east ,* hendiadys for north-east: it = the rumour: 
Michigan; one of the United States lying near the great lakes. 

1233. had, &0. = had built a hut for himself : Saginaw ; a river 
flowing northward through Michigan and falling into Lake Huron. 

1284. With = in the company of: returning, &C.; these were the 
men that had brought the * rumour’: sought = were going to * lakes, 
&C.; the great lakes of North America, through which, as it were, the 
river St. Lawrence may be supposed to flow: the chain of lakes is as 
follows—Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario; from this last the 
St, Lawrence issues. 

1235. sad ; for she had been a long time with them, and they had 
all become good friends. 

1238. hunter’s ; i.e., Gabriel's. 

1240. divers — different: distant from each other; divers and 
distant are a zeugma when applied to seasons. 

1241. ^ now = at one time: tents of grace (cp. the Tamil Dayds- 
talam) ; this is a translation of the name given by -die Moravians them¬ 
selves to their small settlements— gnaden-hutten: meek ; the Moravians 
are distinguished for their humble piety and quiet behaviour: Moravian 

5 a religious body of Protestants, called also, Moravian Brethren , Bohe¬ 
mian Brethren and United Brethren ; they traoe their origin from John 
Hues—and were expelled from Moravia and Bohemia (hence the name) 
about 1728, AJD, They are very numerous in the United States. 
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1042. now =?: at another time-: noisy, &c. ; Evangeline thinking 
that perhaps Gabriel, in despair of meeting her, had become a soldier. 

1143. secluded = remote, far away from towns 5 literally shut in ; 
Latin sst aside ; and clavtdere^ to. shut. 

1245* the long, &c. 5 i.e., her first setting oat in search of her lover. 

1247. each, &C.; her beauty and freshness decreased year by 
year. 

1248. the gloom, dec., of her sorrow and disappointment. 

1249. faint, &C.; i>e, t her hair began to turn grey. 

1250. down, &C.; the beginning to hesr of a life higher than this 
earthly existence; the approach of old age was to her, as it were, the first 
beginning of that life which she must live beyond the grave; it was the 
opening to her of the heavenly life; i.e., her desires and longings for 
earthly happiness gradually disappeared, and now she began to fix her 
heart on the joys of the heavenly life. 

1251. as in, &C.; another beautifnl simile—as the first streaks of 
light in the eastern horizon announce the beginning of another day, so the 
appearance of grey hairs on Evangeline’s head was the indication of the 
beginning of a new life to her. 

V. 

1252. delightful = pleasant, fertile: washed = watered: Dela¬ 
ware ; a river, rising in the Gatskill Mountains flowing southward and 
forming the eastern boundary of the State of Pensyl vania and falling into 
Delaware Bay, 

1253. guarding goes with land, and means no more tbenpdrpefwdf- 
mg, keeping up; the land being Pennsylvania : in, &e. — in the woods and 
forests of the State; ultimately, * by affixing the word sylvania to the 
name of Penn : Henn; William Penn, the famous English Quaker, left 
his home in 1682, to avoid the persecutions which were instituted against 
the Quakers by Charles II. He was left very wealthy by his father. 
Admiral Sir William Penn. He obtained from the English Government a 
grant of the whole of the territory now forming tbe State of Pensyivania. 
He proposed to call it simply Sylvama, on account of its extensive forests 
—it was Charles IL who insisted that he should prefix his own names 
apostlethis term is properly applied only to the twelve immediate 
disciples of Christ; Greek ope, off; and stellein, to send; because Chriet 
sent them for th into the world to preach the Gospel; the title is given 
occasionally to those who take Christianity to some place where it was 
never preached' before; and who are distinguished for their piety and 
religious zeal. 

1254. its, &C. = the Delaware river : the City = Philadelphia ; 
Greek pkile, love; and adelphoi, brothers; hence the name means, 
1 brotherly love,or kindness 1 ; it is now the second largest city in the States. 

1255. balm = sweet and pleasant! peach; another word derived 
from the name of a place; it is a corruption of Latin persica, malum = 
apple, being understood; hence peach means the ‘Persian apple’—so 
called because it was first brought to Home from Persia; it is a beautiful 
fruit) and grows only in a mild chmate. 
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1256. street? j *•$•» the names of the streets: re-echo = per¬ 
petuate, keep up: the names of some of the streets of Philadelphia are— 
Vine Street, Mulberry Street, Walnut Street, &c. 

1257. gain ; see line 458: appease = propitiate, make amends for 
destroying their favourite haunts: Dryads ; nymphs (an inferior kind of 
female deities) of the trees, from Greek drus, a tree. These nymphs were 
believed to live in the trees and to die when the trees died or were ont 
down; they were also called Hamadryads, from Greek Kama = together 
with; because their life was, as it were, bound up with that of the trees: 
molested = disturbed; Longfellow seems to nse this word here in the 
sense of demolished , for the haunts were more than merely disturbed ; Latin 
molestarej to annoy. 

1258. there = in Philadelphia: from, &C- ,* when she was first 
sent away from Acadia. Longfellow here represents Evageline as one of 
the 415 Acadian men, women and children who were landed in Pensylvania. 

1259. children = snccessors: a home, &e. ; such a kind 
welcome that she made it her second home, and regarded it as her mother- 
country. 

1260. Rene, &C.; * the notary public’: departed 5 euphemism for 
died. 

1261. hundred, &C.; see line 273. 

1262. something, &C.; the very names of the streets, and the dress 
and appearance of the inhabitants touched her heart. 

1264. her ear, &C.; because it reminded her of the similar idiom 
of her own mother-tongue: the Thee, &C.; Penn having been a Quaker 
himself, Philadelphia was essentially a Quaker city. The Quakers, also 
called the ‘ Society of Friends’, was founded by George Fox; the 
leading characteristics of this sect are—perfect equality and friendship 
among the members, plain simplicity in dress, food and manner, and a 
strict adherence to literal truth. As you is grammatially plural , the 
Quakers said that it was a violation of Btrict truth to address a single 
individual with you ; hence they used thou, and thee. In doing so, they were 
Bimply continuing what was the usage of the language ; for, even later 
than Shakespeare, thou and thee were used in addressing individuals—the 
modern idiom of using you as singular and plural is comparatively recent. 
The Quakers, however, carried their peculiarities in this reBpect so far, 
that they even used thee as nominative, with the verb iu the third person, 
e.g. t “ Was thee not at meeting yesterday ?” 

1266. an were brothers, &C.; in Shakespeare’s times, when 
you as a singular pronoun was in use, side by side with thou, the latter 
gradually came to be regarded as the pronoun of affection towards friends . 

1267. disappointed, &e. } is a rendering of ‘fruitless search’ in 
long words. 

1268. to, &C.; as much as to say—it would be ended in heaven,where 
the lovers would meet: uncomplaining goes with she in her in the 
next line. 

12&). as leaves, &c.; another beautiful simile from nature ; if you 
have plants in pots in & verandah, you will observe the leaves all turned 
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towards that side of it which is open to the light i and her, &c.; another 
mature; her thoughts having turned towards Philadelphia, her footsteps 
followed, as it were. ^ 

1270. as from ; a grand simile from nature. 

1271. afar = to a great distance aronnd: we standing on the 

summit. 

1272. sun, &C.; lit np, brightened, by the sun's light. 

1273. the mists, &C.; she understood now that God’s dealings 
with her, the sorrows and disappointments which He sent her were to purify 
her soul, and raise it far above mere earthly happiness : the world, i.e., 
the joy and happiness which she had looked forward.to so eagerly. 

1274. dark = sad and mysterious: love ; God's love to her: path¬ 
way = the course of life which she had gone through, she now saw 
was a gradual ascent by which God had raised her to the exalted spiritual 
position of calmness she now enjoyed. 

1275. lying, &C. = now seen to be devoid of those sharp troubles 
and agonies which she had experienced in traversing it—the reference 
is to the fact that from the top of a mountain, the roughest road will 
appear smooth and even. 

1276. G-ahriel, &C. ; not that she had ceased to love Gabriel. 

1277. clothed, &c. ; she thought of Gabriel not as the old, faded 
man he must have become, but still strong and vigorous, and endeared to 
her by his love, as she last saw him. 

1278. only, & c. ; nay, she regarded him as still more beautiful, 
because she bad not seen him, nor heard from him. 

' 1279. into, &C.; whenever she thought of him, the idea of the lapse 
of time was pot away ; she never could think of him as affected by time s 
for, &C.; because in the long interval she had nob experienced any events 
in company with him—our idea of time depends on the succession of 
events in onr experience — e.g. } if a mother has her child stolen from her in 
its infancy; and after thirty or forty years a grown-up man presents 
himself before her, and declares that he is that infant, she would scarcely 
believe it, because from the moment of the loss and onward she would 
always think of that child continuing to be as she last saw it ; the idea of 
time is absent. 

1280. years ; i.e,, the passing of year after year: no power to 
change his image in her heart. 

1281. transfigured ; if she regarded him as changed at all, it was 
a ohange into something more beautiful and ethereal j transfigured = 
changed into something more glorious ; there is an echo heTe of the incident 
known to Christians as the “ Transfiguration” of Christ. Once Christ and 
three of his diciples went up into a mountain, and while there, a change 
came over Christ’s physical appearance; “and he was transfigured before 
them, and his face did shine as the sun, and his garments became white 
as the light”; see St. Matthew (New Testament), XVII, I and following. 

1282. abnegation — denial; Latin at, and negate = to deny : sh 
now knew by experience what Father Felici^n told her many years before 
see lines 719—727: devotion in deeds of love and kindness. 
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1284. diffused 5=9 broadened; not narrowed to one object (Gabriel) 
as before: to after like is now archaic: odorous ==? sweet-smelling ; 
spices ; dittonym of species ; always plural j aromatic substances, like 
cinnamon, cloves, mush 

1285. no waste, &c.; apparently ; some spices will scent a whole 
house for years, and yet appear to have suffered no loss of substance; 
though, &c.; though the odour is caused by the particles of the aroma¬ 
tic substance being give®, out into the air j aroma = sweet scent j Greek 
ar6ma, any kind of spice, sweet herb. 

1286. but to, &C., goeB with both hope and wish ; hut after other 
when it excludes is right: follow = to imitate. 

1287. feet here put for conduct , life, deeds; Saviour »Christ, 

** who went about doing good, neither was there guile found in his month” 3 
an echo from the Bible; see I Peter (New Testament), II, 21 and following, 

1288. Sister Of Mercy ; one of a semi-religious order of women 
attached to the Soman Catholic Church—they were bound by vows to 
spend their lives in visiting the poor, and nursing the sick in hospitals. To 
oall Evangeline a 4 Sister of Mercy 1 is an anachronism , as that order was 
founded only in 1827. Longfellow evidently means a * Sister of Charity *; 
which order was established in 1634. 

1289. roofs = houses of the poorest and most miserable. 

1290. distress and want are abstracts for concretes; the very 
poorest and most miserable hid themselves in squalid huts shut out from 
the bright, health-giving light of the sun. 

1291. disease and sorrow also are abstracts for concretes: 
garrets, the uppermost rooms in a house, next to the roof; these are 
inhabited by the poorest class of people; M.E. garite ; Old French gmite , 
a watch-tower, place of refuge: languished = grew weaker and weaker 
and died; Latin languere^ to be weak. 

1292. world=the rest of the inhabitants of the city: watchman j 
in former times each town and city had * watchmen* (instead of policemen 
as now), whose duty it was to walk through the streets (like the Hindu 
kavalkaran) announce the hours as they passed and say 4 All’s Well.* 

1293. gusty == swept by the night winds; same root as gush : all 1 
&C. ; the cry of the watchman turned into indirect speed*. 

1294. high j in some garret : lonely ; implying that thatwas the only 
window with a light in it: tap8r= candle, 

1295* gray, &C.; just when the dawn was breaking, earliest dawn: 
suburbs J the outlying parts of a town ; Latin sw2>, near; end urhs,, a 
town, city. 

1296. plodded = walked heavily under his load : German, 3 
there was a pretty large colony of Germans in Philadelphia; the does not 
imply that there was only one farmer: farmer ; market-gardener, he 
would be called now; ve M one who grows vegetable food-stuff of all kinds, 
fra& and flowers, to supply the market: market 5 Italian mercqtfio ; Latin 
mencoftfis, traSLc, a market; from merchandise. 
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3297. lie “ the German farmer t fa <36 of Evangeline *. its, as refer¬ 
ring only to face : watching all night by the bedside of some poor 
wretch. 

1298. pestilence=a deadly disease, plague; Latin pestis, a plagne • 
the Yellow fever which ravaged Philadelphia in 1793, is here referred to; 
hence this gives us the date of the death of Evangeline and Gabriel. 1 

1299. presaged = prognosticated; in Pennsylvania there was a 
popular superstition that if very large numbers of wild pigeons are seen in 
spring, the following summer will be very unhealthy : WO!ldroTLS= full 
of wonder; unusual occurrences. 

1300. darkening, &C.; so numerous as io intercept the son’s light 
in their flight; as locusts do : naught= nothing, no other food: eraWS= 
crops; the first stomaoh of birds: acorn ; the nut of the oak tree; Skeat 
declares it has nothing to do with oak ; Oldest English mcern, frnitB ; from 
secer, a field. 

1301. month, &C., when the river is already full with rain floods ; 
see line 152. 

1303. death ; compared to a flood tide coming in from the ocean : 
flLooded=rushed in upon, swallowed up: life; compared to a river* 
natural, &C ; the usual bounds given to it by God ; t.e., this pestilence 
increased the mortality far above the average. 

1304. spread is causative; widened : brackish ;saltish ; Dutch brak, 
briny, nauseous; from broken , to vomit; the sweet water of the river would be 
made brackish by the flood of salt water from the sea : silver, &C.— life. 

1305. wealth, &C. ; the plague attacked the rich as** well as the 
poor; the young and beautif al equally with the old and ugly : oppressor, 
tyrant; the ‘ pestilence/ 

1306. scourge, &C.=bia angry stroke. 

1307. only ; i-e., the only difference between rich and poor was that 
the former were well tended, while the latter had no one to nurse them. 

1308. almshouse ; poor house; a hospital for the poor, see Introduc¬ 
tion, page iv, para., ‘ Sources of the poem/ 

1309. then, in 1793 : in the, &e.; some distance from the city; 
and almost in the country—in process of time the city became enlarged, 
and now this hospital is in the city: this is often observed; hospitals and 
other institutions built some distance from a town, gradually get to be in 
the town by the extension of the houses all round it. 

1B10. gateway ; the principal gate of this hospital is in Spruce 
Street: wicket ; a small doorway in a large gate. 

1311. meek ; i.s.> not magnifioiently built, as are the buildings sur¬ 
rounding it; echo; perpetuate, symbolize; bring to remembrance. 

1312. the Lord=Chri8t : the poor, &e. ; see 8t. Jfaftlw (New 
Testament), XXVI, 11; Longfellow means that in his time this hospital 
was surrounded by magnificient buildings belonging to wealthy people; so 
this modest building, with no pretensions to architectural magnificence 
served as a permanent reminder to the wealthy that there are poor people 
also imthe world* 
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1313. sister, &C. ; i.e., Evangeline: tile dying on whom she 
attended; whom she nursed. 

1314. looked, &C.j in wonder at her tenderness and patience •* 
thought=half -expected : there round her head. 

1316. such, &C. ; the reference is to thefMo, or nimbus , represented 
as a circle of light round the heads of the Apostles and other holy persons. 

1319. their=the dying: it=the e celestial light’enciroling Evange¬ 
line's face: city, &C.=the heavenly Jerusalem,Heaven, which is described 
in Revelation (the Iasi Book of the New Testament) as a city : see Revela - 
tion } XXI, 10. 

1320. Sabbath=Sunday; Hebrew Shabbath , rest; because on that 
day the Jews do no work. 

1321. wending=going; this word preserves the present tense of 
went i it is used now : only in poetry: way,* of ‘cognate object* after 
wend : door ; the wicket in the gate; she had not entered the house , but 
the garden in front. 

1323. fairest flowers; the dying and the sick are fond of flowers. 

1325. corridors ; see line 793. 

1326. cllimes=the sounds of the bells ; see note on Qarillon, line 
413: belfry; see line 48: Christ Church: a Prostestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia; the belfry and bells of the Church are very 
famous; the latter were got from England. 

1328. Swedes : there was a colony of Protestant Swedes in Phila¬ 
delphia : church ; the oldest in Philadelphia: Wicaeo; one of the 
divisions of the city. 

1329. soft, &C.=gentIy as a dove moves her wings when alighting 
from a flight. 

1330. something ; for the last time that mysterious feeling visits 
Evangeline’s heart; see lines 729, 785, 845 and 1170. 

1331. light=apiritual joy. 

1332. assidUOUS=constant in attention; Latin ad, , to j and sedeo , 

I Bit. 

1333. moistening with cool water. 

1334. closing, &C.; the eyelids are gently drawn down (generally 
by one near and dear) when the spirit has departed: Concealing, &C. ; 
drawing the sheets over their faces. 

1335. palletS—beds; properly mattresses filled with straw ; French 
paitlet, a heap of straw; Latin palea, straw: drifts, &C. ; patches of 
snow; from the white sheets covering them. 

1336. many, &C.; they all knew and loved her for her goodness. 

1337. its as referring to head ; see line 1297: gaze on her. 

1338. fell, &c.=gave them as muoh comfort, cheered them as much: 
ray, &C.; see line 144; and cp. line 81. 

1339. consoler ; a kind of paradox ; we generally regard Death, as 
a !J^rant, Destroyer, the very opposite of Consoler ; but there are points of 
view from which Death may well appear as the Comforter , Releaser, 
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1340. laying, Jso. % a o&t nmon figure with the poets: had, fec.= 
fcgd brought a cessation of all pain. 

1341. many, feo ; some whom she had nursed up to the previous 
evening had died during the night; and their bodies had been removed : 
strangers=new patients. 

1341. Cplomrl0ss^=bloodless, pale; a natural effect of sudden 
emotion. 

1845. fLow’retS ; the flowers she had gathered in coming through 
the garden ; diminutive of flower. . 

1346. light and bloom go with eyes and cheeks, ‘ eaeh te each*, 
as Euclid would *a j : the brightness of her eyes (nee line 1331), and the 
colour of her oheeks j understand dropped from the previous line, as verb 
to light and bloom ; another Zeugma ; dropped with reference to flowerets 
being real , and with tight and bloom, metaphorical, viz., disappeared . 

1350. looks of hair: sh.aded=fell on the sides of: temples; the 
Apportion of the sides of the head above the cheek-bone; M.E. templis, 
Old French’; temples , plural: Latin tempora , plural, the temples. 

1852. forms^features and apppearsmce. 

1353. * , SO, fee.: this change is sometimes observed in the dying. 

1354. dnSh=heat: fgverj see note on lice 1298. 

1355. the Hebrew ; the Jews of old: with blood, &C. 5 the 
allusion is to the institution of the ‘ Feast of the Passover,/ When the 
King of Egypt persecuted the Jews and would not let them go, God sent 
terrible plagues upon the Egyptians—the last of these was fcbe greatest, 
vie., the slaying of all the first-born of the Egyptians. God warned the 
lew® that the Angel of Death would g© through the feed that night, and 
would enter any house, the door posts of which were not sprinkled with 
blood—if the angel saw the blood, he would 4 pase twer^ that house—hence 
the name of the Feast; for the Jews were to commemorate this event every 
yearsee Ewodns,XU: its=1ife’s: portals=gates, ad ways plural; here 
the lips which are described as the door of life. 

1356. might, fee. ; this figure of comparing the flush on Gabriel’s 
lips to the blood of the Passov&' is too strained and far-fetched. The idea 
seems to be that Death was restrained from striking down Gabriel till 
Evangeline conld see him. 

1858. throiljgb, fee. = through the infinity of the other world: he 
was unconscious; his spirit had, as it were, already left his body—Evange¬ 
line's cry of anguish roused him. 

1860. those, &C* — even in the regions of spirits which his soul 
had already begun to traverse ,* and i.e., even in his state of unconscious¬ 
ness s in, fee. 8= repeated once and again ; cp. lines 732—707. 

1361. bush — Silence. 

1362. samt-like; uow not mftrgly lunging for earthly happinea; 
%4e line 1046. 

1364. fee*; this also sometimes happens;in the moment of 

death, one’s Whole past life passes in review, in a moment* before the^ 
mind’s eye; those who have been rescued from death by drowning vouch 
for this. 

s 
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1387* r0S8, &C. = came before bis mind’s eye. 

1369. vanished, &C.; the dream passed away, but the reality 
tig,! Evangeline herself, kneeling by his bedside, remained. 

1370. vainly, &e.; be was too weak even to articulate: accents; 
syllables (of the name). 

1371. died, &c.= got no fnrtber, as it were, than bis lips: and, 
&C.; bnt Evangeline saw by the motion of his lips that he had tried to 
pronounce her name; would = wished to. 

1374. sweet, &C.; the expression in his eyes showed that he was 
happy at last. 

1375. &g When, &C.; a beautiful simile : casement } see line 427. 

1380. own ; head in death : and,, &C. j and marmoring the words, 
* Father (i.e, God), I thank thee’, she bowed her head and died. 

1381. still, &C-; these concluding lines form a sort of Epilogue to 
the poem : Stands, &C.; the forests of Nova Scotia are still in existence: 
shadow = shades. 

1382. nameless, &C.; with no stone and inscription; see line 697 
lovers=Gabriel and Evangeline. 

1383. under=close beside: humble ; not grandly built; see line 
1311: Catholic, &C.; see Introduction , page iv, para., ' Sources of the 
poem*' 

1385. tides, &C.; streams of living persons pass and repass. 

1386. throbbing==living; bnt also with an idea of * feeling the 
joys und sorrows of the world’: their=the hearts of the loverB. 

1387, aching, &C.; minds filled with anxiety and cares: busy in 
thinking. 

1388, toiling, &C.; notice the apt and expressive epithets bong* 
fellow uses—* throbbing hearts— rest ’; ‘ aching brains--not busy* ; 'foiling 
hands—ceased from labours’; ' weary feet—journey completed.* 

1891. another race J t.e., the English j a colony of New Englanders 
occupied Grand-Pr6 five years after the expulsion of the Acadiane. 

1392. mournful; see line 6 : misty; see notes on lineB 30 and 672. 

1393. linger, &C.; some of the Acadians, after long wanderings and 
great hardships, returned to Acadia, where they were allowed to settle 
unmolested. The descendants of these are still found along the coast 
of Canada and Nova Scotia. 

1394. in its, &C- j as if of their mother. 

1395. cot — cottage; same root as cdte: wheel j the spinning 
wheel; see line 42. 

1396. Norman, &C.; sea lines 39 and 75.: homespun; see line 
366* 

1397. b; * V ; and when the family assembles round the fire dur¬ 
ing the long evenings. 

1398. the deep, &EQ .; see lines 5 and 6; so by repeating these 
. Hues Longfelluw connects the end of the poem with the beginning. 
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aerial, 1181. 
aisles, 216, 
alarum, 466. 
alligator, 805. 
almshouse, 1308. 
altar, 430. 
ambrosial, 498. 
amorphas, 1091. 
anchorite, 1103. 
anon, 48, 353, 415, 628, 
aroma, 1285. 
aslant, 672. 
asphodel, 1226. 
astounded, 1001. 
bagpipe, 213. 
ballad, 231. 
beaver, 830. 
beehives, 407. 
belfry, 48, 353, 1326. 
bell or book, 657. 
benediction, 1185. 
bethought, 951. 
betrothal, 404, 
bison, 830. 

blessed image of Mary, 89. 

blue-bird, 1228. 

bolts of the thunder, 321. 

bronze, 322. 

buffaloes, 633. 

built, 592. 

buoy, 854. 

canvas, 908. 

carols, 207. 

casement, 427. 

cathedral, 771. 

cedar, 776 

ceiling, 427. 

chancel, 461. 


chapel, 133. 
chaplet of beads, 74. 
cheese, 495. 
chestnut, 33. 
china-trees, 761. 
chords, 1088. 
chute, 755. 
cider press, 407. 
ci-devant, 970. 
cinders, 128. 
citron, 764. 
colonnades, 793. 
comet, 1043. 
compass-flower, 1219. 
comrades, 1011. 
confession, 79. 
cope, 819. 

corridors, 793, 1325. 
cotton-trees, 756, 910. ' 
craft, Us. 
crucifix, 1177. 
crystal, 1061. 
crystalline, 1104. 
curfew, 354- 
cypress, 769. 
cypress-tree, 894. 
dairy, 495. 
day of doom, 650. 
demoniac, 774. 
deep-voiced, 5. 
dirges, 660, 729. 
disconsolate acce;* f>, 
• distaffs, 40. 
dormer-windows,*357 
doublet, 913. 
dower, 335. 
draught board, 344, 
driftwood, 592. 
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drove, 213* 
eaves, 99. 
elbow chair, 200. 
emblazoned, 492. 
embrasure, 348. 
emigrant’s, 687- 
evening fires, 591. 
evergreens, 424. 
f ain, 458, 606. 
falling tide, 667. 
few acred, 749. 
fields of her soul, 500. 
fire-flies, 1039. 
flaunted, 889. 
forget-me-nots, 352. 
four-leaved clover, 286. 
freighted, 569, 667. 
fretted, 1086. 
gable, 98. 
gables, 35. 
gaiter, 913. 
garlands, 424. 
garrets, 1291. 

gayest of hearts and of waistcoats, 
408. 

gipsy, 579. 
gleeds, 621. 
goblin, 281. 

golden gates of the morning, 386. 

goodly, 60. 

gorge, 1080. 

gossip, 293. 

gossiped, 395. 

gossiping looms, 41. 

gossips, 968. 

grave of the living, 513. 

green-sward, 817. 

hamlets, 1243. 

harpers, 4. 

harvest moon, 228. 

hearsay, 699. 

heifer, 176. 

heir loom, 76. 

hemlocks, 1. 

herons, 772. 

hilarious, 968. 

hobnailed, 220. 

holly hocks, 191, 

homespun, 1396. 

hombows, 271. 

horse-shoe, 234. 

horse shoes, 286. 

house of prayer, 452. 


housewife, 368. 
hyssop, 72. 
illusions, 854. 
imprecations, 451. 
inkhom, 333. 
inn, 396. 
islands, 153. 
jocund, 389. 
jolly, 410. 
jovial, 722. 
kelp, 577. 
king-row, 347. 
kirtle, 75. 
kirtles, 39, 1396. 
kith and their kin, 749. 
ladder of Jacob, 821. 
lagoons, 757. 
landscape, 760, 865, 979- 
leaguer, 579. 
leathern lap, 326. 
lee, 836. 
lore, 287. 
lotus, 809. 

magnet, 1218 . 

magnolia, 811. 
magpie, 324. 
maize-ear, 1193. 
make (noun), 434. 
mammoth, 677. 
manoeuvre, 346. 
marauders, 1100. 
mien, 462. 
mimosa, 782. 
missal, 74, 105. 
mocking-bird, 873. 
mules, 952. 
myriads, 808, 980. 
mystic mistletoe, 889. 
necklace, 316. 
nepenthe, 1226. 
notary, 267, 269, 
opened, 26. 
oracular, 1057. 
orange, 764. 
orchard, 374. 
orphan, 317. 
palace, 315. 
pallets, 1325. 
pallid, 646. 
palmettos, 838. 
pastor, 858. 
patriarchal, 971* 
peach, 1255, 
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peasants, 1398, 
pedagogue, 121. 
pelicans, 759. 
penthouse, 87. 
perpetual, 763. 
pewter tankard, 381. 
pinions, 1097. 
piously, 654. 
plain song, 122. 
plane tree, 170. 
ponderous, 189. 
porch, 4Q5. 
pouch, 338. 
prairie, 906. 
prairies, 631, 750, 781. 
primeval, ], 7, 1381,1390. 
privations, 470. 
public, 269, 
raft, 745. 
refluent, 575. 
reverberant, 797. 
reverberations, 1360. 
roadstead, 618. 
robin, 1228. . 
russet, 163. 

sacred heart of the Saviour, 548* 
saint of his deepest devotion, 106. 
savannahs, 674. 

scytte 253 - 

seraglio, 94. 
shards, 732. 
sheen, 169. 
sierras, 1085. 
sinewy, 829. 
sledge, 253. 
sledges, 134r. 
sling (noun), 443. 
solstice, 442. 
sombre, 752. 
sombrero, '914. 
sooth, 298. 
spar, 454. 
stalworth, 62. 
stirrups, 912. 
story, 669. 
sturdy, 406. 
suburbs, 1295. 
sultry, 442. 
summer, 763. 


supernal, 272. 

susurrus, 1182. 

swarded, 1184. 

swarthy, 1128,1152. 

sycamore, 84. 

sycamore tree, 87. 

sylvan, 738, 812,1253,1365. 

tankard, 495. 

taper, 1294. 

tapers, 482. 

tenebrous, 769. 

thatch-roofed, 9. 

the how, 298. 

the wherefore, 298. 

the why, 298, 

tholes, 842. 

threshold, 1062. 

tidings, 487. 

tobacco, 225. 

tocsin’s, 466. 

trance, 843. 

translated, 485. 

tresses, J060. 

trumpef-flower, 820. 

turkey, 95. 

twilight, 2, 48. 

vanes, 38. 

venison, 1124. 

veranda, 896, 975. 

vespers, 1181. , 

vibrant, 412. 

vigils, 470. 

vulture, 1097. 

wains, 186, 528,536. 

wa n , 600 

war-trails, 1096. 

watch-dog, 180. 

water-gourd, 1192. 

weather-cocks, 102. 

whippoorwill, 1054. 

weird, 1144. 

wicket, 1310. 

wigwam, 1141,1190. 

wimpling, 758. 

wold, 1229. 

wonderous, 138. 

woodbine, 84. 

Wooden, 414. 

Woodland, 8. 
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9,20,32, 52,159, 527, 5tt. 
644, 681,670, 744, 750, 820,1866, 
1005. 

Acadie, 19. 

Adayes, 95®, 1074. 

Angel of Death, 1856. 

Angelas, 49, 508, 589. 

Atchafalaya 807, 987• 

Atlantic, 1392. 

Ave Maria, 484. 

Bacchantes, 878. 

Banks of Newfoundland, 672. 
Baptiste Leblanc, 711- 
Basil the Blacksmith, 115, 930. 
Basin of Minas, 20, 58, 883. 

Bayou of Plaquemine, 766. 
Beausejour, 249- 
Beautiful river, 741. 

Benedict Bellefontaine, 59. 
JBmedicitc, 605, 

Black Robe chief of the Mission, 
1167, 1177. 

Blomidon, 29. 

Burgandian, 209. 

Camanches, 1120. 

Canadian, 801, 992,1121. 
Carthusian, 1033. 

Catholic Missions, 547. 

Christ, crucified, 474. 

Christ Church, 1326. 

Christmas, 284. 

Coureurs-dei-BoiS) 706,1121. 


Creoles, 1009. 

Death, the consoler, 1340. 
Delaware’s, 1252. 

Druids, 890. 

Druids of eld, 3. 

Dryads, 1257. 

Eden of Louisiana, 862. 

Elijah, 486. 

Fata Morgana, 1116. 

Fates, 956. 

Father Felician, 120, 461, 751, 966, 

1001 . 


Father of waters, 675. 
Fontame-qni-bout, 1085. 
Foolish Virgin, 1064. 
Gabriel, 114. 

Gaspereau, 238,533,567. 
Ckfiden Coast, 764. 


Grand-Pre, 16, 21,69, 382,657,666, 
Hagar, 381. 

Hebrew, 1355. 

Henries, 34. 

Indian, 156,953. 

Ishmael, 381,1095. 

Jacob of old, 153. 

Jesuit Mission, 1175. 

Jesus, 1168. 

Justice, 307,319. 

King George of England, 997. 

Le Carillon de Dunkerque, 413. 
L&iche, white, 282. 

Lilinau, 1145. 

Louisbourg, 249. 

Louisiana, 707. 

Loup-garou, 280. 

Lord, 1312. 

Majesty, 240, 

Mary, 1168. 

Melita, 597. 

Mexican, 1205. 

Michael the Fiddler, 408, 960. 
Michigan, 1232. 

Mississippi, 743. 

Moravian Missions, 1241. 

Mowis, 1139. 

Natchitochas, 984. 

Nebraska, 631,1084. 

Normandy, 34. 

Norman, 75, 209,1396, 

Ohio, 742, 884. 

Olympus, 961. 

Opelousas, 750, 

Oregon, 1082. 

Owyhee, 1082. 

Ozark,"' 953. 

Ozark Mountain, 1106, 5118. 
Patron Saint, 111. 

Paul, 597. 

Penn the apostle, 1253. 

Persian, 170. 

Peter, 96. 

Port Royal, 249,303. 

Prince of Peace, 472. 

Prodigal Son, 1063. 

Prophet, 507. 

Queers, 1264. 

Beng Leblanc, 263,1260. 

Sabbath, 1320. 

Saginaw, 1233. 



Saviour, 1287, 

mum 

149 

T6che,856,884. 

Scorpion, M9 

Titan-like, 615. 

Shawnee, 1119,1137,1165. 

Thee, 1261 

Sinai, 507. 

Thou, 1264. 

Sister of Mercy, 1288,1313, 

fm lesBowgeoiidt Ckiwtra, 413, 

Spanish, 912. 

Uphaisin, 1044, 

Spanish Moss, 889. 

Voyageur, 703. 

Summer of all Saints, 159. 

Wabash, 742, 

St. Catherine’s tresses, 713, 

Wachita, 816. 

St. Eulalie, 144. 

Walleway, 1082. 

St. Martin, 856. 

Western wilds, 835, 

St. Maur, 856, 

Wicaco, 1328, 

Swedes, 1328. 

Wind-river Mountains, 1082. 

Sweet-water valley, 1084. 

Yule-tide, 890. 



